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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
its Work. 


{Passages from the inaugural address of Prof. R. H. Thurston, 
the first President, delivered at the annual meeting in New 
York, Nov. 4, 1830. | 


This Society bas been founded by members of the profes- 
sion of engineering who felt that there has long existed a 
necessity for an organization composed of men directly or 
indirectly connected with the work of mechanical construc- 
tion. There had previously existed no society in which the 
work of the mechanical—or, as one of our honored vice- 
presidents had proposed to call him, the dynamical—engineer 
could receive special consideration. 

Hundreds of engineers are engaged throughout this coun- 
try in the work of designing and constructing machinery 
who have felt the need of opportunities to meet socially to 
compare their own ideas with those of their professional 
brethren, and who have desired to place before others in the 
business their plans, their discoveries, or the results of their 
researches, 

Several of these gentlemen finally determined to make the 
attempt to effect an organization which should be composed 
of mechanical engineers, of those who are interested in me- 
chanical matters and of others engaged in kindred pursuits. 

OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY, 

The objects to be attained by this Society, 1f the wishes and 
expectations of its founders are carried out, are the pro- 
motion of “ the arts and sciences connected with engineer- 
ing and mechanical construction,” by the establishment of 
regular meetings to be attended by members of the engi- 
neering profession, and by those whose interests and pursuits 
lead them to associate themselves with us, at which meet- 
ings professional papers are to be discussed, and such other 
means of mutual instruction and entertainment are to be 
ad »pted as may be deemed best fitted to secure these 
objects. 

it is further proposed to publish and to circulate among 
the members of the Society such papers as shall be con- 
sidered of sufficient value to justify publication. 

It is hoped that, ultimately, this Society may become use- 
ful to its members by gleaning from among the great mass 
of technical literature, which is every day becoming more 
extensive and more cumbersome buth at home and abroad, 
such papers, wherever published, as shall have real value to 
the mechanical engineer, and presenting them, either in full 
or by abstracts, to its own members, as has been done lately 
in a very satisfactory way by the British Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

The headquarters of the Society should he to all its mem- 
bers an attractive resort socially, and cccasional conver- 
saziones will probably be found as useful, as they undoubt- 
edly will be a pleasant, means of securing acquaintanceship 
and frequent intercourse among members. 

The Society will have much work to do as a union of citi- 
zens having important interests confided to them, and its 
province will lie no less in the field of social economy than 
in that which has reference only to the individual interests 
of its members. 

Much is being done by the general government in the 
development of the material resources of our country, and 
more remains to be done, in all of which work our members. 
individually and collectively, have an especial interest. 

The new organization of the geological survey is such, in 
form and in the character of its administration, that we 
hope to see the work of determining the value of our mine- 
ral resources done with maximum rapidity and efficiency, 
and we are all interested in that work, especially where it 
touches the development of the deposits of coal and of the 
‘useful metals,” the ores of which underlie so many mil- 
lions of acres of our widely extended domain, ’ 

The work of determining the value, comparative and ab- 
solute, of the metals, and of alloys of the metals, which are 
produced from those ores, was entrusted, a few years since, 
to a commission appointed by the government, and the 
work was actually commenced; but the indifference of 
many who should have used their powerful influence to 
sustain that commission, and the absence of concerted effort 
when action was most needed, led to the abandonment of 
that great work, This Society may aid other professional 
societies in the effort which they intend making to secure 
the resumption of labor in that direction, and its aid cannot 
fail to be very effective. 

Business men in this country have hitherto been able to 
influence legislation in relation to matters directly bearing 
upon the business interests of the nation far too little, and 
we have often, and sometimes long, suffered from the effects 
of legal enactments made by ignorant legislators, influenced 
by personal motives and the selfish advice of scheming lob- 
byists. 

This will be corrected when business men have learned to 
organize and to act concertedly whenever the business of the 
country is liable to be affected by legislation. It is their 
right to be heard fully and patiently, and it is their duty to 
take such action as will secure for them due consideration. 

Chis Society will find an exceilent field of operations here 
and in the encouragement of all the useful arts, in the intel- 
ligent direction of the education of the people, and in the 
enlightenment of our national legislators in regard to the 
needs, the wishes and the legal and moral rights of the in- 
dustrial classes in our country. 

It may even be hoped that the time may come when we 
shall not again see the memorials of the leading manufac- 
turers’ associations, of the principal professional societies, of 
the faculties of our best-known technical schools aud of the 
great colleges of the country, and the solicitation of com- 
mittees and private individuals in great numoers, asking the 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars for the purpose of 
determining the value of our materials of  con- 
struction more perfectly than private individuals could do it, 
all passed by without notice, while the same committee, re- 
fusing this small amount for a national object, granted a lob- 
byist’s application for some thousands of dollars to purchase 
a useless mass of cast-iron to deface a public park. 

The organized and combined action of the members of this 
Society will be able to secure the investigation of many im- 
portant problems, such as are familiar to every one in the 
profession as urgently pressing for solution. 

ee % b * * 
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The class of men from whose ranks the membership of this 
society is preecipany drawn direct the labors of nearly three 
millions of prosperous working people in a third of a million 
mills and other manufactories, are responsible for the 
preservation and profitable utilization of 2,500 millions of 
dollars’ worth of capital, direct the payment of more than 
1,000 millions of dollars in annual wages, the consump- 
tion of 3,000 millions of dollars’ worth of raw ma- 
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rials and the output of 5,000 million of dollars 
worth of manufactured products. Fifty thousand steam 
engines, and more than an equal number of water-wheels, at 
their command, turn the machinery of these huodreds of 
thousands of workshops that everywhere dot our land, giving 
quietly and docilely the strength of three millions of borses, 
night or day, or all night and all day, whenever the demand 
comes for their wonderful power. 

This society, when it shall have become properly represen- 
tative of such a class, may well claim position and consider- 
ation. 

aE ae ak re a ok 
METHODS OF WORK. 

And the question arises, ‘‘ How are we to work, and what 
is wanted of us ? what is the best method of advancing this 
department of xnowledge ? what method is most truly philo 
sophical and most productive of results ¢” 

he question is soon answered. There is, as | have already 
elsewhere taken occasion to show, but one philosophic 
method of advancement of science.* 

We are to decide upon methods of working and upon plans 
in detail, and we are to initiate these schemes with prompt- 
ness and intelligence. 

We must seek to acquire a knowledge of facts, to under- 
stand natural laws, and to ascertain their positions and their 
mutual relations in nature’s code. We are to endeavor to 
hasten the approach of that great day when we shall have 
acquired a complete and symmetrical system of mechanical 
and scientific philosophy. 

Our methods must be simple; they must be comprehensive, 
and they must be productive of maximum results in giving 
our industrial system such form and such distribution of 
material that its work shall be done with highest efficiency 
and economy. 

The first step in any such work is the careful collection of 
facts and the patient study of all phenomena involved, and 
the registry of such facts and phenomena in the most accu- 
rate possible manner, and so systematically and completely 
that they shall be readily and conveniently available, end in 
such shape that their values and their mutual relations shall 
be most easily detected and quantitatively measured. 

In this work we need the aid of careful and precisely- 
directed observation, and if we can secure the aszistauce of 
men whose powers are exceptional, and whose skill has been 
perfected by training and experience, and who are prepared 

»y habits of study to direct such effort and to supply the 
demand for the application of knowledge already acquired, 
we shall find our work itamensely facilitated. 

We have, therefore, the task before us of determining 
what are the directions in which investigation is most needed, 
and to decide what path research shall take. We are to 
find, among associates and colleagues, men well fitted to un- 
dertake such work, and encourage them to tuke up the labor 
of investigation; we must find tor these self sacrificing stu- 
dents of science, pure and applied, means sufficient to enable 
them to work efficiently and productively; we must learn to 
narrow the gulf which has separated men of business from 
men engaged in study, in experiment and in diffusing useful 
knowledge: we have to exhibit the fact that a communi- 
ty of interests exists between these two classes, and that 1t is 
as impossible for industry to prosper thoroughly without the 
aid of the investigator, the philosopher and the inventor, 
whether of a machine or a process, as it is for the researches 
progressing on all sides in applied science to go on without 
aid from those whose business it is to acquire tungible 
wealth. He who gains wealth is invariably largely, even 
though usually indirectly, indebted for his prosperity to him 
who, without thought of pecuniary gain, is unselfishly de- 
voting life and bealth to the attainmeut of scientific knowl- 
edge. 

Science and the most perfect art can only flourish when 
assisted by wealth, and wealth can only come with least sac- 
rifice to a country in which the true spirit of inquiry is 
awake and stimulating investigation. The more Ben; meu 
of the world and men of science are brought together the 
more prosperous are all classes, and the happier and more 
contented are the people. We need all—observers, dis- 
coverers and inventors; explorers of all fields of re- 
search ; students of Nature’s facts, and codifiers of Nature’s 
laws and teechers of all applied sciences, as well as workers in 
field, in workshop and in oftice, And we must have men 
who seek that highest honor which comes of: the endowment 
of science—philanthropists, like Stevens, and Rose, and 
Case, and a hundred others who are not, like these, members 
of our own profession, whose gifts have been the most 
splendid of charities and the most beneficent of all great 
work, 

% a % H a * 

Those of you who have been familiar with the design and 
construction of steam engines during the past twenty or 
thirty years,+ and those of you who have been for a genera- 
tion past accusto‘ned to handle this miracle of art, will re- 
member, as [I remeniber well, how we learned at a very 
early period in our experience, certain cardinal points of 
pawire were very strongly impressed upon us. We soon 

earned by experience that efficiency was gained only as 
we learned to handle higher steam with properly ad- 
justed expansion, to work our engines up to higher 
piston speeds, to cushion heavily when we had large clear- 
ance, to reduce that clearance toa minimum, to adjust the 
size of our engine to its work, and to determine the point of 
cut-off, under proper conditions otherwise, by the governor. 
+Welearned that the now well-known ‘‘ American automatic 
cut-off engine,” with its high steam and moderately large 
expansion, as exemplified by the *‘ Corliss engine,” which is 
now built all over the world, was the representative of best 
general practice. 

But we were not satisfied. Twenty years ago we began to 
understand that we had yet to perfect the philosophy of the 
steam engine, and that ic was still apparently far from per- 
fect efficiency. We then discovered that while our best en- 
gines were cousuming from 25 to 30 lbs. of dry steam per 
horse-power wi hour, the mechanical equivalent of the heat 
supplied to the steam in the boiler was sufficient to give 
about a horse power per each two Ibs. of high-pressure steam 
per hour, and Genee that we were utilizing but one-tenth or 
one-fifteenth of the heat we were paying for when we set- 
tled our coal bills. 

Next we found that, owing to the fact that we cannot 
practically expand down to a pressure lower thin that due 
approximately to the temperature of surrounding bodies, 
that we must therefore discharge heat unutilized, that the 
larger part of this waste is unavvidable, and that an engine, 
perfect mechanically and working within the maximum 
usually practicable limits, must waste three-fourths and can 
return useful effect from but one-fourth of the heat supplied, 
thus placing the practical limit under known conditions at 
about eight or ten pounds of steam per hour and per horse 
power. 

And here we stand today with the steam-engine, 


*Vice-President’s address before Section H of the American As- 
socia.ion for Advancement of Science: “On the Character of 
Physical Science and on the Philos»phic Method of the Advance- 
ment of Science,” at St. Louis, 1878; Trans. Am. Asso., Vol. 
XXVIII. 

+ Report on Machinery and Manufactures at Vienna, 1873, by 
R. H. Thurston, ete., etc.; Wash., 1875. * 

t History of the Growth of th+ Steam Engine. International 
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mechanically almost perfect, yet with a theoretical economy 
of about eight or ten pounds of steam per horse power per 
hour while consuming actually, in the best examples, about 
fifteen, /. e., with an efficiency of 60 or 70 per cent. 

| In hot-air engines we are not making much more rapid 
progress, and our field of promise seems to be still in the 
unprovement of the steam engine. 

We are slowly learning other facts. We know that the 
great obstacle in the way of attaining nearly theoretical 
etticiency is the transfer of heat from the steam to the ex- 
haust side by initial condensation and re-evaporation ; we 
are discovering that higi speed and steam jacketing tend to 
lose their efficiency at extremely high pressure with wide 
ranges of expansion; that it seems possible to reach a point 
in steam-jacketed cylinders at which lower speed may tend 
to secure efficient working of the steam; that with well 
jacketed cylinders we may get good performance, as we 
to-day judge it, with slow pistons; that,we have better 
work claimed to-day for single than for compound” en- 
gines by 10 or 15 per cent.,* the minimum yet reached un- 
cer fair conditions for economy, being stated to be by ex- 
periment as 1.54 is to 1.75, ie, assuming the very best 
conditions for each, it seems certain that both types should 
give about equally good results. 

Here is where we stand to-day, and itis from this point 
that we are to work forward. We need to collect more 
facts by means of carefually-devised experiments like those of 
Hirn and Hallauer abroad, and of Emery, and of the Navy 
Department at home; we need careful and systematic study 
of the results, and finally the determination of the laws of 
steam-engine efficiency as affected by steam pressure and 
temperature, rates of expansion and compression, character 
of steam jackets, rate of piston speed, and every other cir- 
cumstance influencing economy, 

THE ETHICS OF CO-OPERATION, 
This, and such as this, is work for some of us, and such 
work is to be done in every one of the many branches of in- 
dustry which are here represented. And this, too, is a kind 
of work in which al! can take part, fully confident that the 
good work shall benefit all and si all inju: e no one member of 
the human race. 
That great member of our profession, that engineer who 
has become the greatest philosopher of our age, or indeed, I 
think, of any age—Herbert Spencer--in huis last and cul- 
mivating work, the ** Principles of Morality,” shows us, in 
his *‘ Data of Ethies,’+ how the natural evolution of the 
noblest conduct, as traced by the scientific mind of the mor- 
alist, accords perfectly with that dictated by the noblest 
minds and best men of all times, as well as by the truest 
Christian philosophers, 
The great moralist shows us that naturally right conduct 
—scientifically correct conduct—toward which we are con- 
stantly progressing, as civi'ization and intelligence advance, 
as well as righteous conduct, such as the best of men admire 
and teach, leads to the care of self, of family, of friends; of 
fellow-citizens and of mankind, by the individual and by 
society, in such a manner as shall, at the same time, most 
perfectly protect the interests of each individual, while 
to the least possible extent injuring bis neighbor in 
the process; and he furthur shows taat perfect conduct, 
whether considered scientifically, or morally and religiously 
adjudged, will be attained when we shall have learned to 
fully protect and preserve self and family, and to individ- 
ually attain length of life, perfect health and unalloyed hap 
piness while yet, in the same degree of completeness, pro- 
moting the same end as sought by each of our neighbors and 
by society at large. 
In other words, when we shall have become sufficiently in- 
telligent, and sufficiently gooJ, to exhibit “ perfect conduct” 
in all our relations, we shall find that the promotion of mu- 
tual welfare is, in the highest degree, consistent with—and 
that it is only consistent with—the highest, the most perfect 
system of mutual co-operation and mutual aid in all the 
truest and highest aims of life. Then, this point reached, 
life will really become * worth living,” and mankind will 
occupy a place very, very “little lower than the angels.” 
This, then, 1s the fandamental rule of action and these are 
the principles which, we may hope, will always guide the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in every effort 
to aid the profession and to benefit the world, 


First Annual Meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

According to announcement, this meeting was held in the 
Union League Club Theatre, on Thursday and Friday of 
last week. Professor R. H. Thurston, President of the 
society, presided. About one hundred members were pres- 
ent. ‘After the transaction of some routine business, the 
first paper was read by Professor Sweet. By a special reso 
lution adopted at the meeting at which the Society was or- 
ganized, he was invited to read the first paper. This honor 
was conferred on him because of the interest he has taken 
in the organization of the Society. His paper was a present- 
atiouw of the merits of a class of steam engines which he has 
designed, and is now manufacturing. Mr. Coleman Sellers 
followed Professor Sweet with a paper opposing the adop- 
tion of the metric system. The objections to it were very 
vigorously stated, and elicited a warm discussion. This 
paper, or an abridgment of it, and of the discussion, we ex- 
pect to publish in the Mai/road Gazette, After it was 
discussed, the following resolution was proposed by Mr. 
Henry R. Worthington: i . 

** Resolved, That this Society deprecates any legislaticn 
tending to make the introduction of the metric system obhi- 
gatory into our industrial establishments. . 

‘* Als@ resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to com 
municate the sentiments of this resolution to any one con 
cerned in procuring such legislation, and also to send a copy 
to the society in Cleveland called the Anti-Metric Society.’ 

After discussion it was voted to refer this resolution for a 
letter ballot, 

The following committees were then appointed: on Rooms 
and Conversazione, Messrs. Eckley B, Coxe, J. C. Hoadley, 
J.C. Bayles, A. Faber du Faur, and Prof. Frederick K. 
Hutton ; on Regular Meetings, Messrs, Coleman Sellers, 
Washington Jones, Wm. Lee Courch, M. N. Forney and C. 
K. Emery. ; 

The President also announced that the Council bad ap- 
pointed Mr. T. Whiteside Rae Secretary tothe Society. Mr. 
Rae has been for some years engineer in the '/nited States 
Navy, instructor in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
more recently engaged 10 laying submarine cables. His se 
lection for the position isa very fortunate one for the So- 
ciety, as its future success depends very largely on the man- 
ner in which the duties of that oflice are performed. His ad 
dress will be 239 Broadway, New York. 2 

After the opening of the afternoon session on Thursday 


* Abstracts of Papers, No. 1,602: Proce. Brit. Inst, C. E.; Vols. 
LI, LIV. It would seem tuat where slow piston speed is de 
manded, as usually with pumping engines or where two cylinders 
are needed, as with marine engines, the “compound ~ engine is 
unmistakably best; while where high-speed engines are per 
mitted, as in mills, the single-cylinder may still hold its own in 
this competition. : 

“The Data of Ethics.” By Herbert Spencer, New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 1880, P2mo, pp. 228 
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the President delivered, or, rather, catised to be read, the 
annual address. Unfortunately for the Society, Professor 
Thurston partly lost his voice a few days before the meet- 
ing, and had not sufficiently recovered it to deliver his ad- 
dress, and therefore referred it to Mr. Bayles, editor of the 
Iron Age, to read for him. An abstract of this is pub- 
lished in this number. 

A piper on ‘‘An Adaptation of Bessemer Plant to the 
Basic Process” was read by Mr. A. Li Holley. Mr. J. C. 
Hoadley, of Lawrenee, Mass., delivered what might be 
called an oral paper setting forth a theory for the superior 
economy of compound engines. His remarks were illus- 
trated by an elaborate series of diagrams, showing graphic- 
ally the action of the strain in relation to the rotative effect 
on the crank. It is to be hoped tha will write 





that Mr. Hoadle 
out in full what he said, or its substance, so that his interest- 
ing contribution to this much-disputed question may not be 
lost. Mr. Porter read a short but interesting paper on “The 
Strength of Maehine Tools.’ 

The session of Friday was opened by a discussion of Mr. 
Hoadley’s paper on the compound engine. This was very ani- 
mated and interesting, and was followed by a few remarks 
on Mr. Porter’s paper. Following this, Mr. C. J. H.Wood- 
bury, of Boston, read extracts from avery long and elaborate 
paper oa *‘ Friction and Lubrication.” It consisted largely 
of tabular and graphical representation of results of experi- 
ments which were difficult to comprehend by merely listen- 
ing to the reading of a portion of a paper which described 
the methods and pu of the experiments. It also was 
discussed with considerable interest. 

Prof. 8. W. Robinson, of Columbus, Ohio, presented two 
papers, one on “ The Efficiency of the Crank” and another 
on the “ Adjustment of the Cushion in Steam Engines.” 
‘These papers were too long to be read. They were illus- 
trated by a very elaborate series of diagrams, calculations 
and formule which the author tried to explain extemporane- 
ously, Probably not a half-dozen of his audience could fol- 
low his explanation of this abstruse subject. On another 
page, however, there are some comments on the reading of 
such papers at meetings of this kind. The two subjects, 
though, were discussed as if those who listened to the eluci- 
dation of them understood every algebraic signand formulsze 
shown to them, 


Mr. Jacob Reese, of Pittsburgh, read a paper descriptive 
of a new furnace of his invention intended for metallurgical 
purposes; Mr. George R. Stetson, of New Bedford, Mass., 
one on ‘ Standard Serew Threads,” which was also discussed. 
Mr. Sterling presented an essay on the ‘* Economy of Fuel 
in Steam Engines.” A description, written by Mr. Johnson, 
was given of a method of replacing a broken crank-pin in a 

’ Marine engine, 

Papers on ‘ Mechanical Correctness,” by Charles A. 
Hague, of Chicago; on “ Piston-Rod Packing,” by Lewis 
F, Lyne, of New York, and on the ‘* Mechanical Theory of 
Heat,” by Mr. Wolff, were also read, 

Those papers and discussions which will probably interest 
our readers most will be —— in future numbers. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Holley moved that a vote 
of thanks be returned to Mr. Moore, who, up to the appoint- 
ment of his successor, has been the acting Secretary. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and the meeting 
then adjourned subject to the call of the Council. 


The Grand Trunk’s Relations with American Roads, 





The following extracts from the speech of Sir Henry 
Tyler, President of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, at 
the stockholders’ meeting in London, Oct, 28, have a special 
interest to American readers : 


Now, the question of rates is a very important one to us, 
and Lam sorry to say that they have not attained to the 
point which they ought to reach, and which I hope they will 
reach; but the arbitrators are doing their work in America 
and making some progress. There is a weakness about all 
these arrangements, that they depend upon the consent and 
co-operation of the companies interested. Unfortunately, 
they are too fond of cutting one another’s throats, as we 
huve heard for many years. I think we have set them all a 
most admirable example. When the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk was opened to Chicago, instead of cutting rates and 
trying by that means—more Americano—to get traffic over 
the line, as pl, ny = prophesied we were going to do, and 
as they have usually done before in America under like circum- 
stances, we went before the American arbitrators (not arbi- 
trators chosen by ourselves) and placed our case fairly before 
them, asked them to adjudge whut proportion of the traftic 
out of Chicago we ought to receive. ‘They allotted tp us 10 
per cent. of the freight and 6 per cent. of the live stock. We 
did not think that was as much as we ought to receive, but 
we were content to accept whatever they decided; and I, 
for my part, am rather glad that they did not give us more, 
because I believe it woul have led to a good deal of bad feel- 
ing if the American companies thought that we were getting 
more than we ought toget; and they might try to tatare us, 
and would be dissatisfied. I think they must all admit that 
we have got rather less than we ought to get; but we may 
hope to get more in future. At any rate, it is a fair pro- 
portion to begin with before our line is completed—10 per 
cent. of the enormous traffic which flows out of Chicago. 
We have been trying to make similar arrangements in pool- 
ing from Detroit, but, unfortunately, we have not yet suc- 
ceeded. It will be obvious on the smallest consideration 
that the various lines ought to arrange between them a pool 
atevery great diverting point. As you have a 1 of traffic 
divided at Chicago, so when you come to another junction 
where there are several lines, it ought to be divided again, 
and so on until the whole of the traffic is led wherever 
there are more than two companies coming into competition 
with one another in carrying. The difficulty has been, I am 
sorry to say, with the Great Western. ‘There is a trite 
saying in America, when people are in difficulties, or meet 
with obstructions, that ‘ cane is a nigger in tbe 
fence, or in the wood-pilé, somewhere.” (Laughter.) 
Whenever we try to make arrangements with the Ameri- 
ean companies there isa kindred company in this country 
that always turns out to be the ‘‘nigger in the wood-pile,” ‘I 
do not say this in any ill-natured way, but, unfortunately, 
the Great Western always turns up. e find no difficulty 
now in making arrangements with the American companies 
wherever we meet them; but wherever we meet with the 
Great Western there always turns out to be some difficulty, 
and that difficulty is serious now at Detroit, because they 
will not go into a pool of the traffic there which we desire tu 
do. Lhave said a great deal about the Great Western in 
past times, and have done a good deal towards advocating a 
fusion with that company. I donot advocate that now. 
Looking at the matter froma Grand Trunk point of view, I 
do not think we ought now to be in any hurry to fuse. e 
think now we are in an improving condition, so that we can 
afford to wait, and we do not, therefore, want to press any 
fusion at r= But Ido wish to press them to another 
thing, and that is this—that when we come to any junction 
where we meet, they shall agree to a fair division of traffic 
between the two companies in an amicable way. We are 
always prepared to enter into such arrangements, and if 


they would orily act in the same spirit we should get on very 
nicely together. This is not a point which I am now men- 
tioning for the first time, for when I met Mr. Childers at 
Sarnia in 1877, and engaged with him in prolonged negotia- 
tions there, that was precisely what I asked him to do—to go 
with me to the New York Central and the Erie, and try to 
make a pool of traffic with those large companies in conjunc- 
tion with the Great Western. They did not see their way to 
doing so then, and they do not see their way to it yet, but I 
hope the time will come when they will arrive at a better 
frame of mind, and when we shall make amicable divisions 
of traffic conjointly with them and other companies. There 
is one very satisfactory circumstance which has helped us on 
to the prosperity we have attained so far, and that is an in- 
crease in the west-bound traffic. Formerly we carried about 
one-fourth west-bound to three-fourths east-hound. In the 
half-year ending June, 1879, of the total traffic we carried 
77 per cent. east-bound and 23 per cent. west-bound, but in 
the half-year ending June, 1880, we carried 72 per cent. 
east-bound and 28 per cent. west-bound. It will be 
obvious to you that the more we can load our cars running 
West empty with traffic the better for us. I have alluded 
to the live-stock traffic out of Chicago, of which we have 
been awarded 6 per cent., and on that subject Iam bound 
to say a few words. We have been in the habit of carrying 
for some years a large hog traffic from Chicago, which we 
have done very satisfactorily—to the perfect satisfaction, I 
believe, of the gentleman who is principally instrumental in 
sending the traffic. Now, that gentleman came to 
us not long ago and asked us to make a_ contract 
with him for carrying that traffic at a lower rate. 
That was against the rules of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee, and we refused to do it. After pressing 
us very much that gentleman went to the Erie Com- 
pany and asked them to make a contract with him, and Iam 
very sorry to say they did so, and that they tookaway by 
that means the whole of that traffic from us, thus disobey- 
ing the regulations which they were bound to uphold and 
protect. Not only did they take away the traffic from us, 
but the result has been that they have lowered the rates of 
such tratlic over that part of the continent. You may smile 
when I tell you that when the matter came before the Joint 
Executive Committee, that the contract should be abrogated, 
other parties were asked to subscribe toward buying off the 
contract, and they came and asked us to pay a portion 


of the subscription which might be allotted to us 
for buying if off. Having taken the traffic away 
by making lower rates and making a_ contract 


which they ought not to have made, they came and asked 
us to pay for getting rid of it. Lcould not put it in a better 
way then in the words of Mr. Fink himself. We were not 
present at the meeting at which the matter was discussed; 
ut Mr, Fink said at the meeting: ‘‘ He would state that the 
Grand Trunk would under no circumstances pay any money 
as proposed by Mr, Blanchard for the privilege of having 
this business, for which they received full rates, taken away 
from them by this contract.” The result was a resolution 
to reduce the rate of live hogs was then passed. I have said 
enough about the Great Western already, and I hardly like 
to mention the subject, but I may be permitted to say that the 
traffic so taken from us is carried by the Erie, the Great 
Western and Michigan Central, as against us. I do not 
want to quarrel with the Erie in mentioning these things, 
but it is only right that I should refer to them. Mr. Jewett 
called upon me when he was in London, and I stated the cir- 
cumstances to him, and he promised that if the statement 
was correct the contract should be got rid of. He has since 
been out to New York, and I know he has been louking into 
the subject. He has not yet got rid of the contract, but I 
do hope that in good faith and amity he will do so—indeed, 
I have confidence that he will. 

4 * * & * * % * 


I think we may expect from our line toChicago, and from 
other connections that we have been making and from the 
neral improvement of Canada,an increase in our traffic; and 
therefore better things in the future than we have ever yet 
realized. Hefore [ leave Chicago altogether I ought to tell 
ou a little more of the position of that line. (Hear, hear.) 
told you that we have been making repairs upon it, that we 
have laid nearly half of it with steel rails, and that we 
are getting rolling stock delivered on it, and are 
now about to get our entrance’ into Chicago. 
That entry has been a_ species of battle field 
for some time past. We have been trying to get in 
there in conjunction with the Chicago & Western Indiana 
andthe Wabash, and we have met witha great deal of ob- 
struction from the Lake Shore, which is under the same con- 
trol as the New York Central. Ido not blame them for ob- 
structing us. I dare say if other people wanted to compete 
with us we might obstruct them, and I do not mention it by 
way of blame, but only to tell you what the fact is, that 
there have been considerable difficulties. The forces mar- 
shalled by both parties have been large; there have been 
injunctions in the courts; there have been engines 
placed and rails displaced, there have been fires lighted 
with sleepers and other materials, and even the Mayor of 
the city and some of the officials, I am sorry to say, have 
had to he dealt with by the local authorities; and a good 
many people have got their heads broken by brickbats. But 
that state of things isnow coming to a conclusion. The last 
injunction is to be heard next week, and you may depend 
upon it that sooner or later we shall get into the district 
which is awaiting us in the heart of Chicago. We have had 
various opportunities afforded to us of going into differ- 
ent stations on different terms. We have. at length 
selected a position which is about the best in the 
whole city, and which we _ shall get at what is 
for such a_ position a moderate price. We have 
been told by our friends and rivals that it would cost a mil- 
lion sterling to get into Chicago, or that we should have it 
pay at least £25,000 a year for it. Well, the utmost that to 
will cost us to get station accommodation there is about £3 3,- 
000 or £14,000 a year. Now the question arises, and I am 
glad to have the opportunity of offering it for your considera- 
tion, whether it would not be better to raise the money 
which is necessary for the purpose at something like 5 per 
cent. (which I think we might fairly expect todo in the 
present state of the market), and so save two or three 
thousand pounds a year in providing this accommodation. 


An Extensive Ticket Forgery. 





The Detroit Post and Tribune, of Nov. 6, gives the follow- 
ing account of the discovery of an extensive plan to swindle 
railroads by means of forged tickets, which seems to have 
been partially successful: 

Detective Bishop and Mr. Frank E. Snow, General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Canada Southern Railroad, left this city 
last night for Chicago with the necessary papers to bring 

sk with them two young men, known as Faucet and Til- 
den, alleged to have been engaged in the business of forging 
railway tickets and passes. The two men were arrested in 
Chicago night before last by officers there on a telegram 





from Superintendent Rogers of this city, who sent full par- 
ticulars by wire of their habits, appearance and manners, 
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It appears that the Chicago officers coéperated intelligently 
and promptly. 

The circumstances connected with the arrest and the inci- 
dents that led up to it are somewhat unusual, as will be seen 
further on, in the detection and capture of criminals. A 
few days ago two men visited the small printing establish- 
ment of Charles R. Baker, at No. 308 Woodward avenue, 
and said that they were in the employ of the Canada 


Southern Railway Company. ‘They further said that 
they were getting prices for setting up and printing 
tickets for the road by Mr. Snow’s order, and that 


the matter was an important one and the order 
profitable provided the work was satisfactorily done. Their 
apparent acquaintance with the affairs of the road and the 
men employed by the company, together with their general 
knowledge of the railroad business, imposed upon Baker, he 
declares, and led him to believe that the men were just what 
they represented themselves to be. The same persons had, 
however, procured from him a large number of Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern single trip tickets, to be used from 
station to station, nearly a month previous to this last order. 
Baker declares that there was no inconsistency in their dif- 
ferent orders from him, and he had taken the contract for 
both orders in good faith. 

In the order for Canada Southern tickets they stipulated 
to see the proofs, called when the copy had been set up, and, 
after reading the slips very carefully, stated that they should 
have to submit them to Mr. Snow before baving him run 
them off. Subsequently they told him to go ahead after 
making some changes which they indicated, exhibiting at 
the same time a telegram purporting to be from the General 
Agent, and stating what alterations ought to be made. Last 
Wednesday morning Baker began the work of running them 
off. His facilities for rapid and complete work of the kind 
are not very perfect, as he has only asmall outfit of type and 
a Gordon press. 

The tickets purported to be coupon tickets from St. 
Thomas, Ont., to Denver, Col., and represented passages by 
the Michigan Central? the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis, the 
Missouri Pacific and the Union Pacific to that city. The 
signature of Genera] Passenger Agent Snow was a fac simile 
and the general appearance, style of reading, tinting of the 
paper used (which, it is alleged. was expressly stipulated for 
by the two forgers) and the type, with a single exception, 
resembled very closely one of the forms of tickets used by 
the Cunada Southern. The exception referred to was the 
heavy black letter used in the words ‘‘Canada South- 
ern Railway Lines,” which headed the tickets, It 
is probable that a very observant and careful conductor 
of that line would have detected the forgery, but the 
intention undoubtedly was not to use them on the Canada 
Southern road proper, but only as issued by thatroad for the 
other roads mentioned. In that case the conductors on these 
roads would not have perceived the counterfeit character of 
the ticket, inasmuch as the forms vary a good deal, being 
different sometimes from different stations. ‘The tickets 
from St. Thomas to Detroit have no coupon, and this fact 
goes still further to show that there had been no intention 
to use these counterfeits east of Detroit. 

Charles R. Baker, the printer who did the work, occupies 
as a job office the wg oy of a picture frame and news 
store kept by his father, Jobn R. Baker. Wednesday after- 
noon, Mr. H. F. Eberts, the well-known Canada Southern 
excursion agent, went into the news store to make a pur- 
chase, and, while loitering there over some of the periodicals, 
heard the proprietor conversing with a possible job-printing 
customer regarding the work done by his son. As an illus- 
tration of his skill, the elder gentieman cited the fact that 
General Passenger Agent Snow, of the Canada Southern 
Railway, had given a large order te him for railroad tickets. 
This statement attracted Mr. Eberts’ attention, as he at once 
knew that it was highly improbable that any such order 
had been given. He entered casually into the conversation 
and expressed a desire finally to see a sample of the tickets. 
About 50 of them had been printed at that time, and the 
elder Mr. Baker promptly procured one and exhibited it 
with a great degree ot pride. His examination convinced 
Mr. Eberts more firmly that the tickets were spurious, and 
he immediately repaired to the office of Charles A. Warren, 
the local passenger and ticket agent for the road, and in- 
formed him of his suspicions. ‘hey concluded, after a brief 
consultation, to telegraph for Mr. Snow tocome on from 
Buffalo and to consult Police Superintendent Rogers. This 
was done, and, upon Mr. Snow’s arrival, be and the Superin- 
tendent of Police visited the Bakers’ establishment and made 
a careful examination of the tickets. The General Passen- 
ger Agent at once pronounced them counterfeits, Young 
Baker and his father seemed very much affected at the turn 
matters had taken, and the former then made the statement 
given above and volunteered all the information in his pos- 
session. The general opinion among those connected with 
the matter seems to be that he bad no guilty complicity in 
the business. ‘ 

In the office were found the copy and proofs of the tickets 
on the Lake Shore road and also one Central Vermont Rail- 
road ticket. The Lake Shore tickets are perfect imitations 
in every way, and could not be detected by conductors on 
that road even. They are way tickets, with blanks for the 
names of stations, and, as they were delivered to the forgers 
a month or more ago, have doubtless before this time yielded 
them a rich harvest. : : 
Superintendent Rogers and the officers of the compnay 
had a consultation concerning the detection of the counter- 
feiters. From certain facts that came into the possession of 
the Superintendent be made up his mind that the guilty men 
were in Chicago, and telegraphed, as already stated, with 
the result of effecting the arrest of two men, who are be- 
lieved to be the right ones. Mr. Snow received a dispatch 
yesterday afternoon, before starting for Chicago, stating 
that the two prisoners had acknowledged their guilt and 
explained the full details of the scheme. It is now thought 
that there will be found to be three distinct places 
claiming the prisoners, if they should prove to be the 
right men. A gang has been working the ticket 
system in Chicago, one has beep working here and one has 
been working in Toledo. The inference is that all three 
gangs are identical and that the two men, Faucet and Til- 
den, comprise it. The Toledo counterfeiting was of passes 
entirely, and the Chicago counterfeiting was done some time 
ago, and the forgers were never detected. It is also stated 
that one of the men, probably Faucet, had been employed 
in a Buffalo railway printing-office, but this cannct be as- 
serted with any positiveness, owing to the fact that the 
names used here are no doubt fictitious. 

If the men are indentical with those of whom Mr. Snow 
has heard, one of them has been in prison twice before; once 
for forgery and once for getting money under false pretences. 





Standard Tool-Houses and Watch-Box for Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 





Our engraving represeuts the standard sizes and forms tor 
these structures used on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
illustrations are so complete that no further description is 





required, 
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STANDARD WATCH-BOX, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 



























+GENERAL® DESIGN BE FOLLOWED BUT THREE SIZES CAN RF USED 


Size A 16-2" WIDE BY 302" LONG . 3WINDOWS ON EACH’ SIDEy 

SIZEB 16-2" WIDE BY 20-2" LONG . AS PER DRAWING, ; 

SiZe"C"12'-2" WIDE BY 14=2"LONG . 1 WINDOW ON EACH SIDE. FLOOR’ 2” PLANK 

ON 3K12" JOISTS, SPACED 18" BETWEEN CENTRES, SINGLE DOOR, HINGED OPENING 3-6"WIDE. 


o 
STONE FOUNDATIONS OMITTED ON BRANCH —ROADS, 



























































RONT ELEVATICN, SIDE ELEVATION, 


FRAMING, 
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FOREMAN’S STANDARD TOOL-HOUSES, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
[The size indicated by A is for the main line; B and C for branch roads.) 
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ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Lehigh Coal S Navy, Co.. 107 
high Valley........-..+:++ 8 
Little Milam! ww: C, & St. L.). 
226 Long Island............ 70 
Low iti. Cin. & Lexington:: 470 
Atlantic, bh! Louisville & Nashville..3 a1, 55) 
Atlantic’ & North Carol Maine Central......... 
Baltimore & Potomac Marietta & Cincinnati...... 
Boston & Albany........... Massachusetts Minor Railroads Hirt 
Boston, Concor Mass. K. K. Commission 
Boston & Lowell,...... Michigan Central.. 
Boston & N. Y. Air Lin iL, ¢ Shore & Wes 







M 
Minneapolis ry ae Louis 
Missouri 


Boston, Rev. Beacn & Ly 
Bur, Cedar Rapids & No .. 
Bur. & Mo. River in Nebraska. 
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Burlington & Northwestern... #88 Mobile & Ohio...... ....... 

Camden & sSeame hoses peeseee 544 Montpelier & Wells River.. 

Canvda Southern ....,.... 74 Morris & Easex...........0+. 

c ape Fear & ¥ adn Valley... * 237 & Lowell........... 
Carolina Central,........+.eere+ 331 Nashville Chatta. & St. L.. 

Centrai, of Geo! NA@UBAtUCK n,n eee ceneee 

Central, of New New Hampshire Minor R' + =p 6&7 





eriey 













































Central Pacific _ . gf Jersey Minor Railroads .. 50% 
Central Vermornft,...... ... , Lake Erie & West....... , 12 
Charlotte, Col, & Augusta. N: ¥. .H.& Hartford........ 26 
Chartiers (P., C, & St. L.)... N. Y., Providence & Boston 25 
Chesapeare 6 Del, Canal.. N.Y. " & Oswego oo 11 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............+ 06 Nort n(S. C.). 

Cc nesapeanse | ¢ — Canai.. #19 Northern Central.......... 
Chicago & Alton.........:.. , 156 orthern (New F hire 

CbL, eR on & uiney. 160, 4 4 Northern Pacific........... .... 538 
Chi, Clint,, Dub., & Minn....... densbu ead take G hamplain 4 6 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul. 206; bie Oo} ie & Missinal Rs ctieecdss 151, £69 
Chicago & Northwestern,. 444, 449 Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co.......... 
Chicago & Pacific ....... #6 Paciric Mail 

( mt , Rock Island & Pac.... Knee rs Elizabethtown. 2 
ch ~ & West. Michigan Soh cc de TREES oo ws chascconseneensepone 2u2 
ci » Hominy & Dayton... sn Railroad..... 180, 137 
Cc - Ind, & Chi ee Pennsylvania & New York..... "15% 
Cin., iapiyeles & Chicago...... 2 & Perdido,...... 256 
Cin, & Mus. Val.(P.,C, & St. I *hiladeiphia & Reading. . 
Cincinnati Southern,.... ee Leng il. & Baltimore. 

Cleve., Col., Cin, & Ind....184, 158 Pitts., Cin, & St. Louis. . 

Cleve., Mt. Vernon & Dela, seeee 500 Pitts. Fort eres & Chieag 
Cleve., Tus, .& Wh - 102 P & Lake Erie 

Col., Chie, & ‘ind. pres (P. Pitts, Gitugyille & Butta 
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ts.,Wh. & Ky. (P C. & 


























214 Portland & Ogdensburg ; 
Columbus & Toledo,. 214 Prince Edward Island. 
Concord. 206 Providence & Worceste 
Connecticut River, 226 Pullman palece Car Co 516 
Conn, & Fassumpalo, -ehtane vee BOD uincy, Mo. & Pacific 162 
Consoildation Coat Co taleigh & Gaston..... 26 
Cumberland Valley....... Richmond & Danville. +» 108 
Dayton & Southeastern. . $e 1& Petersburg....... 177 
DOIGWOGD «6s vcnttinkvchs oe:re ... 56 Rome, W'town, & Ogdensburg. 11 
Delaware & Bound Brook..... $12 Rutland..... ......6..60 ccc cee eee! Aist 
Detaware & Hudson Canal, 96,178 St. Louis Bridge Co............. 841 
Del. & Hyd. Can. Leased Lines 178 St, Louis, Lron Mt. & Southern. 177 
Del., Lack, & bin. eee bsseoseene % St. Louls & San Francisco,..... 503 
Delaware Western..... +» 7% St. Louis, Van. & Terre Haute 
Detroit, Grand Haven @ Mil! 517 St. Paul & Duluth .............. 
Detroit, Lan. Ot esedeokees 500 St. Paul, Minn. & Man.. 
East Line & Red Paat: eplie maren Seaboard & Roanoke 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.......... South Carolina..... .... .. 214, 
Evansville & Terre Haute PTTT South Caroline Railroads ae 40 
Fite hburg. peagresenvee. |» cossses pramern I BEB, esccdcccvccces 476 
Flint & Pere Marquette...) 70 Sussex...........0....000.0. B31 
Galv., Houston & enderson, . 7 Texas | 0 Fae 436 
Georgia R. R. & Banking Co... 206 Troy & Boston 2... WW 
Georgia R. R. Commission..... 241 Troy & Greentield..... ° 417 
Grand Rapids & Indiana....... 874 Union Pacitic,. ..... ........... 151 
Grand Trunk,......+e000 ++ - 264, 500 Utica & Black maret... 
Great Western,........ 4 Vermont & Canada.,. 





Hannibal & St. Jose 


eeeph. Vermont Valley 
Han, & Gett 





Han. Junce,, 





Vicksburg & Meridian, ‘ 
Wai 








MOUSRRONNL 5 ckscrndascnncessne , St. L. & Pac ee: vi 
Houston & Texas Central. ° West Chester & Phila.........: 75 
Huntingdon & Broad Top bekisene 06 Western, of Alabama...... See 
Tilinois Central............+ Western North Carolina....... 
Indlanapelis, Bloom, & West... 552 Western R. R. Association..... 
Ind., Vecatur & Springfield ce Western Union Telegraph. .... 5!) 
Intercolonial.. Ct JOTHCY.... .. crcccccscesens 





Kan. City, Kort Scott & Gu 
Kan. ( ‘ity, St. Jo. & C, Blut, 
Kentucky Ceptral.. 

Lake Erie & Westert 
Lake Shore & Mich. Sc 






rsey. 

Wilmington, Col. & Augusta .. 
Wilmington & Weldon.... a 
Wisconsin Central. 
Wisconsin Valley. 
Worcester & Nash 





Chesapeake & Ohio. 


This company owns a line from Richmond, Va., to Hun- 
tington, W. Va., 427.79 miles, with 6,81 ‘miles of short 
branches, making 434.60 miles in all. The following infor- 
mation for the year ending Sept. 30, 1880, is from a circular 
issued by the fiscal agents of t e company. 

The equipment consists of 88 locomotives; 31 passenger, 
sleeping and eee and 15 baggage, mail and express vot lg 
870 box, 1,211 coal, 570 fon ola, 126 flat, 111 stock, 20 
coke and 56 caboose cars, 2 officers’ cars, 1 pay car, 3 der- 
rick, 25 shanty and 137 gravel cars. 

‘The stock and bonds are as follows: 





Wivet-QVOCOUPO MOGs ivsss | cecmceccece ceacees $6,347,803.00 
Second-preferred stock..................6.. 7,646,315.00 
CORIGTE PIT eh hci ieee seis. on, crasoinnecese ce 15,906,138 .02 
Total stock ($68,799 per mile) ote $29,900,256 .02 
Prior OW RT Ts ba heaebe ch sch vebcccesesscces 1,042,719.61 
Purchase money funding bonds..... .............. 998,000 ,00 
Six per © ent. gold bonds, Series A 1,241,000 .00 
Series B.. 15, 000, 000.00 

Six percent. currency bonds...................... 10 
Total bonds ($65,357 per mile)............ 28,404,219.61 
Total ($134,156 per mile)......... wah oiieas $58,304,475.63 


On the Series B gold bonds incerest until Nov. 1, 1881, is 
payable in first-preferred stock; then for one year half in 
the same stock, for one year one-third in the ‘same stock, 
and thereafter in money. On the currency bonds interest 
till Nov. 1, 1884, is payable in second-preferred stock; then 
interest for one year payable two-thirds in second-preterred 
stock, for one year one-third in the same stock, and after- 
wards such proportion as may be earned in money, the bal- 
ance in stock. 

The freight traffic ~~ the vear was as follows: 

1879-8), 1878-79 Increase. P. ¢ 


Tons freight moved. . 941,124 686,526 254,598 37.0 
Tonnage mileage . . 230, 219, 551 167, 833) 065 62,386,486 37,2 
Av. rate per ton per 

mile...... ie ha hugs de 0.8800 ct. O.8625ct. O.0175 ct. 2.0 


The average rate r ton per mile for seven years has 
been, in cents: 1873-74, 1.50; 1874-75, 1.48; 1875-76, 1.20; 
1876- 77, 1.10; 1877-78, 0.98; 1878- 79, 0. 8614 1879-80, 
0.88. Last year showed a slight recovery from tine continu: 
ous decrease, 

The earnings were as follows: 


1879-80. 1878-79. Increase. P. ¢ 














Preigys. .o.cvccenad $2,020,094.23 $1,457,424.02 $562,670.21 38.6 
Passengers, etc... 494,151.58 434, 118,25 60,033.33 13.8 
Total ..rsncnt $2,514,245.81 $1,891,542.27 $622,708.54 329 
Expenses.... ..... 1,944,956.96 ,507,322,67 437,624.20 29.0 
Net earnings “$569,288.85 $384,209.60 $185, 179.25 25 48.2 
Gross earn. per 
mile,....... be 5,785.19 4,352.38 1,432.81 329 
a earn per 
RRR re 1,309.91 884.05 425.86 48.2 
Pe r cent. of exps.. 77.36 79.69 


The increase was very large, both in traftic and earnings. 
The net earnings last = were equivalent to 2 per cent. on 
the funded debt, or 0.98 per cent. on the total stock and 
debt. They were a little over half the araount required to 
pay full interest on the prior lien and gold bonds. 

The circular says: 

“ About 350 miles of the main track are laid with steel 
rails, and the iron rails on the remainder are being replaced 
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with steel, out of the current revenues of the road, as fast as 
renewals become necessary. 

‘It is contemplated to renew the entire track with steel 
rails during the next year, after which the average annual 
charge for maintenance of way will be much less than at 
any time since the completion of the road. 

“The cost of relaying the track with steel rails has been 
paid entirely out of the earnings of the road, and include@ in 
the operating expenses. 

‘* ‘fhe amounts paid out and charged to operating expenses 
for new steel rails during each of the last four fiscal years 
have been as follows, viz.: For the year ending Sept. 30, 
1877, $95,358.71 ; 1878, 82,570.54; 1879, $177,140.07 ; 
1880, $206,723. 49. +e * 

“The company have made arrangements for the imme- 
diate construction of a road from their present line near 
Richiwond, down the peninsula between the York and James 
rivers, to Newport News, which is located on the deep waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay, at Hampton Roads, near the Capes 
of Virginia and the open sea. 

‘* Ample means have been provided for the construction 
of this road and for the erection of wharves and warehouses 
at Newport News, and the work will be commenced at once, 
and completed within the next six months. 

* The length of road required to be built for this purpose 
isahbout 75 miles. As the route lies through a level, tide- 
water country, it can be rapidly built. * * * 

“The Elizabethtown, Lexington & Big Sandy Railroad has 
been recently completed from the junction with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at the Big Sandy River, 8 miles below Hunt- 
ington, to Ashland, Ky., on the Ohio River, 15 miles below 
Huntington, and trains are now running to that point. 

“The distances intervening between Ashland and rail con- 
nections west are as follows, viz. : 

* From Ashland to Portsmouth, O., on the north bank of 
the Ohio River, where connection will be made with the Scioto 
Valley Railroad for Chillicothe, Columbus, Toledo, ( thicago 
and the northwest, about 38 miles. Parties inte srested in the 
Scioto Valley Railroad are now building a railroad from 
Portsmouth to a point opposite Ashland, to form a connec- 
tion with the Elizabethtown, Lexington & Big Sandy and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, which will be completed within three 
months. 

“From Portsmonth to Cincinnati, about 110 miles. 

‘** From Ashland to Cincinnati. by either the Kentucky or 
Ohio bank of the river, about 140 miles.” 

To compiete the connection with Louisville by the Big 
Sandy route, about 75 miles of road are still to be built, 
which is under contract. A connection with the Obio & West 
Virginia at Gallipolis could also be made by building about 
85 miles through the Kanawha Valley 

A new eastern connection is expened shortly from the 
completion of the Shenandoah Valley road to Waynesboro. 


Manhattan. 


This company operates all the elevated railroads in New 
York under lease. The following statement was presented 
at the annual meeting in New York this week : 

The following statement exhibits, for your information and 
study, a summary of the business of this company for the 
tiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1880 : 
Gross earnings ($170,851 per mile . 


- $4,612,975.56 
Operating expenses 


2,644.325.24 





$1,966,850.82 
2,458,958.33 


Net earnings ($7:2,846 pat r mile) 
Fixed char es 


$490,308.01 
401,216.57 


Showing the 
The * 


oss during the year of 
surplus * on Oct. 1, 1879, was. 


Deficiercy Oct. 1, 1880........ .......cceeees $189,091.44 
The following statements of the results of this year com- 
pared with thosa of the year preceding, and a few general 


remarks pertaining thereto, may prove of interest. 
The gross earnings were : 


For the year endirg Oct. 1, 1879 .$3.500,000 
For the year ending Oct. 1, 1880 4,600,060 


Increase, 33 per cent $1.100,000 


The total passengers carried were : 
For year ending Oct, 1, 1879 ; 
For year ending Oct, 1, ISRO 


...45,900,000 
. .60,800,000 
Increase, 33 per cent 14,900,000 


The average number of alles operated was : 
For year ending Oct, 1, 7 
For year ending Oct, J, 


20 miles 
27 miles 


1880 


Average increase, 35 per cent 
The total miieage Oct. 1, 1879, was 
The total mileage Oct, 1, 1880, was 


7 miles 
2:33 miles 
32 miles 
Increase. 


The net earnings were 
For year ending Oct. 1, 1879.. 
For year ending Oct. 1, 1880 


9 miles 


$1,556,000 
1,968.000 
i $412,000 

The passengers and gross earnings have kept pace with the 
average increase of miles operated during the year, as it is 
evident that the increase of the city travel must necessarily 
be on the lines of these roads. The expenses of operating 
and maintaining have been about 57 per cent. of the gross 
earnings for the year. Loss of traflie consequent upon the 
rebuilding of the Ninth avenue line and the completion of 
the Second avenue line to Sixty-seventh street en arged the 
expenses. The roads have facilities now for carrying more 
passengers than they do without materially increased ex- 
penses, 

The direct benefits resulting to the Manhattan Company 
from the added mileage are shown in a decreased capitaliza- 
tion per mile operated and a proportionate reduction re- 
quired to be paid by this company. The shareholders’ 

ranchise will be of greatly increased value, arising from 
connections to be made with the trunk roads at the upper 
end of the island, which should add largely to the revenues. 

Of the 61,000,000 passengers carried during the year none 
have been killed or injured through the fault or careless- 
ness of the company’s agents. The newly devised rules will 
afford passengers additional protection. 

With economy the stuckholders of the Manhattan Com- 
pany may look forward to largely augmented net earnings, 
and an enhanced value of its securities. 


Increase, 26 per cent 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


This company’s third yearly report covers the year ending 
Aug. 31. 1880. The line owned is from Dolton, hi to Dan- 
ville, 107.5 miles, and the Indiana Division, from Bismarck to 
Coal Creek, Ind., 24 miles. The company also leases the 
use of the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central track from 
Dolton into Chicago, 26.5 miles, from the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis Company, making 152 miles worked 
throughout the year, 

From May 1, 1880—four months of the year—the com- 
pany also leased the Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago 
road, from Danville, Ill., to Terre Haute, Ind., 55 miles. 
The earnings of this leased line are stated separately. 

The ec yeoment consists of 42 locomotives; 10 passenger, 3 
mail and smoking and 7 baggage cars; 545 box, 3 refrigera- 
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tor, 111 stock, 1,252 coal and 18 caboose cars; 1 pay car, 
20 service cars. 

The general account is as follows: 
BROCE Cee OP TRIN) oc cc cpccrcccvrcescessvesseoes $333,054.18 
Bonds ($: 28, IDS i oc'n sc doah00-sidé cesge cet ateeae 3,714,329.16 
Bills and accounts payable ..............0...ceeeeeeee 258,590.31 
TTL AcCLGhss  vs004.00400.0 .0'ebh dag he> oekien 750.00 


ES COTE TERT Taree ee 


204,956.50 








Total -$4,511,680.15 
Road and equipment ($: 31.379 pe r mile). $4,1! 36, 348.24 
First-mortgage bonds held by Co 75,000.00 
Materials and fuel... 127.407 .87 
Cash and receivables. 172,924.04 
— 4,511,680.15 

The bonded debt consists of $3,000,000 first-mortgage 
bonds, of which $75,000 are owned by the company: $7 
900 income bonds, and $7,429.16 scrip convertible into 
income bonds. The bills and accounts payable include inter- 
est and rentals accrued but not yet due. 

The earnings of the line owned for the year were as fol- 
lows : 





1879-80. 1878-79. Inc. or Dec. P.c 





Passengers...... $139,133.51 $108,018.80 I. $31,114.71 28.8 
Frei: ht ate 816.457.77 668,381.10 I. 148,076.67 18.1 
Mail and express.... 26.231.45 26,475.99 D. 24454 0.9 
Miscellaneous....... 38,971.83 29,023 29 I. 9,948.54 34.3 











ee ..$1,020,794.56 $831,899.18 I, $188 895.38 22.7 
Expenses. . 642,665.39 605,478.82 I. 37,186.57 5.7 
Net earnings... $378, 129] 17 $226.4" 20.46 1. $151, 708. 81 67.0 
Gross e arn. per mile. 6,715.75 1,473.02 LL. 1,242.73 22.7 
Net 3 487.69 z 489.61 I. 908. 08 67.0 
Per cent. of exp’s.. 62.95 72.78 D. 9.83 .. 


The expenses increased only 5.7 per cent., with an increase 
of over 25 per cent. in traffic. There were laid during the 
year 76, 587 o1k ties and 3,181 tons of steel rail, making 
the main line track all steel. The entire line, except 18 


miles, has been well ballasted, and bridges thoroughly re- 
paired. The expense of maintenance of cars has been 


heavy, on account of the poor condition of many of the old 
cars and the severe test that they have been put to enable 
the company to handle the traffic offered during the past 
year. 

The operations of the leased line for the four months were 
as follows: 


Gross earnings ‘$2,136.21 per mile)..................6+ $117,491.51 
Expenses (89.65 per cont.)..........000. seseevesscenes 105,734.02 


. $11,757.49 
30,000.00 


Net earnings ($213.77 per mile)..... 
Interest and track rentals 


$18,242.51 


Since taking possession of this division there have been 
placed in the track 84,848 oak ties and 676 tons (7.7 miles) 
of steel rails, all included in the operating expenses, as shown 
above. Large expenditures will be necessary on the same 
account the coming year to put the property on an equal 
footing with that of the Main Line Division. 

The income account, condensed, was as follows ; 

Gross earnings, Main Line $1,020,794 .56 
Working expenses 
Taxes.... ‘ 
Rental of leased tracks... was 
of depot pees. Chie ago ; 
Intere; st on bonds.. ‘ 
. on loans. . 
Deficit on Terre Haute Division. 


Deficit 


$631,349.97 
11,315.54 
66,700.00 
7,384 95 
173.160.00 
6,345.33 
18,242.51 


14,498.30 








Burpleas TOP GS FOR... ... cose ccvccsvocves evvcves $106. 296.26 
Balance, Sept. 1, 1879 98,060 .24 
Wetamees Be: 2, TD: 6i5c.s ccc cncinds. epee one ebmea $204,956.50 


There was St during the year for new construction 

sidings, buildings, bridges, increased cost of steel over iron 
rails, ete.—in all $77,928.03, and for equipment—chiefly 
pay ments in full on leased c ars—$8ii ,849.54 : a total of $163, 
777.57 to construction account. 

The traftic for the year was as follows: 

Train mileage: 








1879-80. 1878 7. Inc. or Dee. P. c. 
Passenger 188,548 183,532 z 4, 816 °.6 
Freight.... 473,364 472,637 I 727 0.2 
Service and 
Switching. 338,376 305,443 d. 32,933 10.7 
Total 1,000,088 961,612 I 38,476 4.0 
Freight car 
mileage. . 11,705,195 1,276,479 I. 2,428,716 26.2 
Pass. carried 146,218 93,968 I 52,250 55.6 
Pass. mileage. 5,696,771 3,612,690 # 2,084,081 57.7 
Tons freight 
carried ... 749,340 587,222 a 152,118 25.5 
Tonnage mile- 
age .. + 88,768,177 69,326,762 I. 19,441,415 28.0 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No 30.25 19.69 L. 10.56 53.6 
Freight, tons.. 187.51 146.69 I. 40.82 27.8 
Av receipt: 
Per pass, per 
mile.. 2.44 cts 3.00 cts. D 0.56 ct. 18.7 
Per ton per 
~~ Sa 0.92 ei D. 0.04 * 4.2 
Locomotive service cost 14.16 cents per mile run. Of the 
freight car mileage 64.3 per cent. was of loaded cars. By 


reducing grades and the purchase of heavier engines the 
number of cars per train has been increasedJ11¢ per cent., 
so that the large increase in car mileage was"made with but 
a trifling change in locomotive mileage. The average freight 
train was 37.4 cars; average tonnage per loaded car 11.1 
tors. 

New passenger equipment is badly needed, especially for 
summer excursion business. 

In regard to the entrance into Chicago, the report says 
that, owing to the delay occasioned by the litigation be- 
tween the Lake Shore and the Chicago & Western Indi- 
ava Railroads over the question of crossing the tracks of 
the former company at Sixteenth street, in this city, the 
Eastern L[linois still continues to use the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis Railway for an entrance into the city. 

The company has also during the year made arrangements 
for the construction of a branch—seven miles—from Danville 
to the valuable coal fields of Grape Creek, in Vermilion 
County, Dlinois, and a lease in perpetuity of the road. This, 
it is hoped, will materially add to the revenue of the main 
line. Irennipiments have also been made with the C hicago 
& Western Indiana to build from South Englewood on its 
line to South Chicago, and to grant the right of use of the 
line to the Eastern Illinois. This will enable the company 
to reach that grow ing manufacturing district with its coal. 
Both of these lines will be shortly completed. 





Louisville, Cincinnati:& Lexington. 


This company owns the lines from Louisville to Cincinnati 
and Lexington, aggregating 174.90 miles, and operates 
under lease the Louisville Railway Transfer, 4.13 miles ; the 
Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy, 33.70 miles; the 
Newport & Cincinnati Bridge, 6. 96 mile ; the Shelby Rail- 
road 18.60 miles ; making 5 .B9 miles of leased lines and a 
total of 282.29 miles’ ‘operated ; but the statement of earnings, 
expenses, etc., in this report pertain only to the operations 
of the 174.90 miles owned, the guins or losses on the leased 
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MICHIGAN MINOR RAILROADS IN 1879. 
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PROPERTY. CaPITAL. EaRNINGs. PAYMENTS FROM 
Net EArninas. 
NaME or Roap ——---—-——- -- — -—- . | —— <a ee . [[_—$—$___—_____. 
| Pass. | | | | Gross | 
j | 
Miles | Miles | Loco- |train Freight Stock. Bonds. | Other | Gross | Expen’s, Net earn- earn, per|Net earn, P. c, of | Interest. Divid’ds. 
owned,| leased.'motiv’s| cars. cars. debt. ‘Earnings | ings. mile. |per mile. exps. | | 
| | et! Ee 8 Fei 
Chicago & Canada Southern.......... oubesteny B.% 41 = $2,677,400 $3,696,831 8,470) $64,920 | $87,120 *$22,209 $96) | Sih wile  ) 2 | bein 
Chicago, Saginaw & Canada............ ....++- | 4 58 286,000 195,000 4 0,000) 60,909 | 41,382 19,527 1,692 $313 67.9 
ee Err ee 16 316 1,325,750 2,905.500) 779,410) 472,072 | 282,901 189,171 3,139 1,278 59.9 
Detroit, Hilisdale & Southwestern... .......... 2 52 1,346,000 / 5 aa 60,425 63,830 *3,405 ig esprit 105.6 
Ft. Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw.............. am 9 344 1,149,950 2,707,461) 48,500) 256,724 | 195.584 61,140 2,567 | 611 POE Te cthacnsecteacysibiar 
Grand Haven..... gee 0+ eebcecsereseue 5 95 80,000 17 55, 60,705 69,236 *8,531 Sheps ees.csae BEE Sends cxccvclasceeedoe 
Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Sho 5 230 528.100 776,000 124.445 | 64.700 50,655 2,705 | 1,297 SONS sitichae oh hekie oun aan 
See ear erorrer ee 1 155 100,000 ........... | . | 37,625 | 30,843 #2218 8,360 Jreeeep case BE Cacdeic ves 1essepedena 
SE ee eee ee eee ee eee 42 000 ....... ph 5,842 3.852 1,990 632 215 Miliahkhs cs sef ananer ack 
Lake George & Muskegon River}... ............ Seis can 75 | SAAS i Vee 109,005 | 56,304 52,791 5,144 2,480 Ds 60d x6) nosdweacnnnie< 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon............ Lei 1741 4,565,627 4,186,2 23,590 | 540,093 272,165 6,414 3,179 Re ORS Berns 
ED SAE MED coh 0ssaee veins 'scoceeks deen 2 22 390,000 15,573 66.69) 21,208 | *483 Mn Et ahoake-0 4 + Gt Monae Nepenee pecs 
Michigan Midland & Canada ............... epi l 4 300,000 446,870 = 7,660) 4,286 #2037 a ME Ine k:aderert ibhanaieel 
EEE. cat thccots . «-0ob0scnaveneeoen 4 56 7400 200,000 69,15.) 88.863 32,616 7,109 2,609 OF Ame $10,430 
Mussenon Miver & Rose Lakes... ..cc0sssicccsceh “FR fevvvcocey BR liccvccee 13 SEN Sv ncpedectvathivse sites | 9.869 811 1,316 108 é | 
Paw Paw........ LE TE EIR 75,00 | BOO ..... ... | 8,687 3,176 2,172 704 
ID. nabs Ovbdue ewe” Fotccokestocetus eae | EO ieekseeesl SE lenadede 61 1,000) 5,006 86,270 19 285 *12,487 gh RR 
Port Huron & Northwestern§................... 3 3 100,006) 125,000) 23,408) 12.387 5,043 491 200 
Saginaw Valley & St. Louis..................... 3 51 255,306 446,000) 41,646 78,255 26,258 1,996 670 
TER A ARB APOE ioe’ vives cs ceccee sbedeeees . 5 31 559,181} 755,600 44,046) 49 520 | 1,208 1,099 27 
rr rn BOO... 100scnpecne eeeaabes 2 a) 29,09% 5,000' 15,789 4,283 | 550 476 61 
PUI icc sca? cccess cnc cabsecctnchated: GEE Tieekeaasl  . 1s2dscnte 10 205,001 250,v00 108,96.) 24,000 | 2.727 9235 105 
\ | | 


* Deficit. 


+ Owned by Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. 


+ Logging, or lumber roads. 








§ Unfinished and under construction. 


These figures are from the reports made to the Railroad Commissioner of Michigan for the year 1879, and are for all roads which do not otherwise report. The reports give the amount of interest 


accrued, but do not say whether it was paid or not. 


Hecla & Torch Lake is4 ft. Lim. gauge; Hobart & Manistee, 3 ft. 6 in.; Mineral Range, Muskegon River & Rose Lake, Paw Paw, Port Huron & Northwestern and Toledo & South Haven, 3 ft.; all 


others, standard gauge. 





properties being added or deducted under the bead of taxes 
and rentals. The report is for the year ending June 30, 
1880, 

The equipment consists of 82 locomotives ; 28 passenger, 
2 postal, 9 baggage and mail and 6 express cars ; 244 box, 
131 stock, 45 gondola, 91 flat and 10 caboose cars; 1 pay 
car, 1 wrecking, 1 derrick, 8 boarding and 21 gravel flat 
ears ; 35 hand and 49 truck cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 


Preferred stock..............5+. + t9bd doa EE SDSS $1,364,591 .49 
COO BOONE coc c. dadie ocs0cnkv2ssshsebeneeeeenheds 496,011.58 
Total stock ($10,638 per mile) .................. $1,860,603 .07 
Bonded debt ($21,525 per mile) ................+.06. 3,764,700 .00 
Bille payable, ..........ssccoves ere ee 82,315.98 
Accounts payable, July coupons eben Fekis $45,349.76 
Cumberland & Ohio construction fund. ne 93,177.12 
Unadjusted account with Receiver.................. 3,657.66 
Profit and loss, balance........ 241,567.28 
Total... bane waitin s Stier eee eee ceeeeee $6,389,370. 87 
Road, ete. ($34,279 per mile)........ $5,995,352.59 
Sundry assets, cash, receivables, etc.. 290,692.66 
Due from leased lines, ete.......... 17,241.40 


BECO. WOMER, COG is o5 26054) oc cccescs 


43,509.74 
Steel rails...... 


42,574.48 
—————__ 6,389,370.87 
The bonded debt consists of $2,900,000 first-mortgage 7 
per cent. bonds, $764,700 second-mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, 
and $100,000 Louisville city 6 per cent. bonds, 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1879-80. 1878-79. Increase, P. ¢. 

Passengers ... .... $433,980.45 $371,579.35 $62,401.10 16.8 
DRO oe 0048 beas 618 527.89 510,201.87 108,326.02 21.2 
Mail and express... 71,738.64 71,330.30 408,: 0.6 
Miscellaneous...... 5,385.38 5,009.75 375.63 7.5 
Total... . $1, 129,632.36 $958,121 27 $171,511.08 17.9 
Expenses. . 704,361.49 633,196.24 71,165.25 11.2 


Net earnings.. $425,270.87 $324,925.03 $100,345.84 30.9 


Gross earn. per 

ae tae 6,458.73 5,478.11 980.62 17.9 
Net earn, per mile 2,431.51 1,857.78 573.73 30.9 
Per cent. of exps 62.35 66.02 Srastdie own 


The large increase in earnings was due to the increase in 
business, and was made ia spite of a decrease in rates, Ex- 
yenses increased on account of greater train movement and 
1igher prices of fuel and supplies of all kinds. The propor- 
tion of expenses was, however, somewhat less than in the 
preceding year. 

The income account was as follows: 


IE Wane vce seed 0n024006s000 ke meneaee . $1,129,682 .36 


eee re .. $704,361.49 
Taxes and rentals. .... ve 3,064.46 
TI esi ieccddiicw cccasevacdscsicn Ge 
Premium on bonds bought for sinking 

EEGuGss vscares erase eens ‘ 5,817.58 


$979,745.29 
cee ee eeeee. $149,887.07 
91,680.21 


Balance for the year .... ‘ ‘ 
Balance of profit and loss, July 1 1879 


Sdeiesstsineuieg see tdecmeet $241,567 .28 


The amount of taxes and rentals in the amount of those 
charges in excess of the earnings of the leased lines. The 
yearly interest charged on the bonded debt is $262,529. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 


1879-80, 1878-79. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers carried... 395,673 330,944 L. 64,7: 19.5 


Balance, July 1, 1880.... 


»729 
Passenger mileage... 15,484,890 12,984,240 I, 2,500,650 19.5 
‘rons freight carried.. 403,833 319,271 I 84,562 26.5 
Tonnage mileage..... 34,222,143 28,339,773 I. £,882,370 20.8 
I 


Av. receipt: 
2.874 cts. . O.O71 cts, 2.5 


Per pass. per mile.... 2.803 cts. 
Per pass. per mile, 

MG itdssccck iiss xs 0.512 ** 
1.800 * 


D 

I. 0,358 * i 
0.648“ Dz 

I 

I 


BY 
0,007 “ 0.4 
0.024 * 3.7 


Per ton per mile..... 1.807 “ 
Per ton per mile, net 0.624 ** 

Per train mile: 
Gross earnings.......170,080 * 151.520 * 18,560 * 12.2 
Net earnings... ..... 64.080 “ 5LB80 * 12.300 * = 24.7 

Passenger trains earned 131.32 cents per mile gross, and 
58.59 cents net; freight trains, 221.42 cents per mile gross, 
and 77.46 cents net. The average above is for all revenue 
trains. Local business furnished 59.6 per cent, of the pas- 
senger mileage, and 28.5 per cent. of the tonnage mileage. 
The average rate per mile was for local passengers 3.070 
cents; through, 2.409 cents: per ton per mile, local, 3,046 
cents; through, 1.811 cents. 

The mileage and cost of repairs per car mile were : 


Repairs per 


Miles run mile, cents. 
ME, 4 sins os ccns:ceneasen bes 959,624 1.578 
Postal cars ........... evencccscesco Se 0.063 
Baggage and majl................... . 413,206 0.903 
Or Tre 49,554 0.659 
EEE © asada Soaps vane esgee ue boad » 3,983,520 0.676 
MIEN. DEES eS Beebo erica s cid costed ee 368,315 0.080 
Foreign passenger and baggage cars.. 70,179 eeece 
Foreign freight cars...................- 2,068,753 0.065 
Pullman Palace cars................... 162.864 4.304 
Pullman Southern cars........ .. aoe 88,542 4,206 


Other car expenses were 0.282 cent. per passenger car mile 
and 0.097 cent. per freight car mile. $3 
motive service cost 18.44 cents per mile run against 
18,09 cents the previous year; 





The freight tonnage per train mile increased 15.8 per cent. 
over the previous year. Ofthe freight train mileage east- 
ward, 16.58 per cent, was empty and 83.42 per cent. loaded; 
westward, 22.33 per cent. empty, and 77.67 per cent. loaded, 

During the year 3,048 tons sizaldedie, 204 tons new iron rails 
and 863 tons partly worn iron rails were laid ; 53,942 new 
ties were used. There are now 105,93 miles of track laid 


with steel, and 112 miles are fully ballasted. The road-bed | Expenses... 


has been improved and bridges and buildings kept in full re- 
pair with some additions. 


There were added to the equipment 25 box, 13 fruit, 25 | UPOss earn. per 
wo mogul freight engines, | Net earn 


gondola and 1 wrecking car. 
and 2 parlor cars are nearly completed in the shops. A new 
foundry was built in Louisville. 

Additions to construction account during the year were : 
Improvements of road and buildings, steel rails, ete 
On account of new depot, Louisville eer 
New equipment........... .... »«. 
Equipment bought from Shelby RK. R 


Total.... 


“ee voe8 55,560.18 


571.75 


$157,201.62 





On Aug. 1, 1879, the Shelby Railroad was leased for #0 | Net proceeds land sales. . . 


ears at a yearly rental of $15,000, the equipment being 
ought for $12,571.75. An agreement has been made to 
complete and lease for 80 years the Northern Division of the 
Camberland & Ohio road, from Shelbyville to Bloomfield, 28 


| 


» | Miscellaneous... 


| 
| 


| 


The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1879, R78, Inc, or Dee. PL, 

Passage. . .. $714,750.71 $766,601.62 D, $51,850.91 6.8 
Freight. 4 .. 2,455,863,87 2,039,027.72 1, 415,036.15 20.4 
Mailandexpress, 166,847.52 164,737.88 1. 2.10.0. 64 13 
6,829.80 10,414.49 D, 3.584.690 845 

Total $3,344,291,90 $2,081,681.71 I, $362,610.19 12.2 
1,975,519.50  2,302,739.21 D, 427,219.71 18.6 





Net earnings.$1,368,772.40 $678,942.50 1. $680,829.00 101.6 


mile . doe 4,254.82 3,793.49 1, 461.53 12.2 
per 

Be asses 1,741.44 863.80 1. 877.64 101.6 

Per cent, of exps. 59.07 77.23 D, 18.16 2.4 


There was paid from net earnings $190,883.91, for per- 


$64,980.00 | manent additions or improvements to property; $37,498.52 
24,089.69 | for rental of equipment, and $97,231.65 for taxes, a total of 


$325,564.38, which, if added to expenses, would make them 
$2,301,083.88, leaving a net balance of $1,048,208, 02, 
The Trustees’ account is as follows: 


Gross earnings...............++ .. $3,244,291.90 


CHCA LSRS WHAU Mees CutOe04 51,063.36 
sin Denison cotton compress. ... . babies 27,101 34 
Interest allowed by Trust Co...... “py 3,615.05 


From Houston & Texas Central notes... 190:445.98 


eee Seno $3,616,517.63 


miles, the lessor company issuing $250,000 first-mortgage | Total expenditures........ -. $2,406,621 27 


bonds to this company. Tue bonds have been sold and the | Coupons and interest. 
road nearly finished. The company has also bought for | Account of cotton compress....... 


$30,500, the Louisville, Harrod’s Creek & Westport road, 
from Louisville to Prospect, 11 miles. This road controlled 
an important entrance into Louisville, and might have be- 
come a troublesome competitor. 

The company has received from the city of Louisville two 


| 


squeres of land on the river front, between Brook and Second | 


streets ; a new brick depot on this property has been nearly 
finished and the tracks laid. On the completion of the work 
the old depot on Jefferson street will be vacated, and the 
right-of-way on Jefferson street ceded to the city 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


This road consists of a main line from Hannibal, Mo., to 
Denison, Tex., 575.5 miles; a line from Holden, Mo., to 
Paola, Kan., 54 miles, anda line from Parsons, Kan., to 
Junction City, 156.5 miles, making in all 786 miles. The 
road is worked by the Union Trust Company, of New York, 
as trustee, in execution of an agreement between the 
company and its bondholders. Its report is for the year 

379. 


The equipment consists of 88 engines ; 34 passenger, 20 


baggage and 5 postal cars ; 708 box, 360 stock, 315 coal, 


96 flat and 48 cabouse cars ; 1 pay, 1 business, 20, dump, 4 
boarding, 1 magazine, 1 derrick, 1 tool and 1 pile driver 
car. 

The bonded debt is stated as follows : 


Union Pacific, Southern Branch bonds. . $2.515,000 


Tebo & Neosho bonds........ pice Vaseedeveda weds 349,000 
Hann, & Central Mo. firsts.... akon ; 768,000 
¥ wes IRIE Ksciccives sihedy ; 32.000 
M., K. & T. Consolidated bonds ....................... 14,752,000 
" income bonds and scrip............. TAT 55S 


Total.... +e ns a wememe (mee vs $25,787,553 
Holders of all but £2,000 of the Southern Branch bonds, 
and all but $53,000 of the consolidatsd bonds have become 
parties to the agreement. The second-mortgage income 
bonds represent coupons funded and preterred stock and 
scrip retired. There were $12,000 Boonville Bridge bonds 
bought and retired. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 


Train Mileage. 1879 1878. Inc. or Dec, P.e, 
Passenger........ 954,487 950,358 1. 4,129 0.4 
Freight... .... 1,777,144 1,610,651 1. 166,493 10.3 

NR oS. ieceas 2,731,631 2,561,009 I. 170,622 6.7 
Total locomotive miles 2,910,484 2,950,176 D. 39,692 1.3 
Passengers carried.... 296,652 265,473 I 31,179 11.7 
Passenger mileage... .. 23,512,888 22,581,541 1 731,347 3.2 
Tons freight carried... 676,785 490,060 I 186,725 38 
‘Tonnage mileage...... 142,418,284 118,190,343 1, 24,227,041 20.5 

Average train load: 
Passengers, number. . 24.42 23.76 1. 0.06 2.8 


Freight, tons..... - 80.14 73.38 1 6.76 9.2 


The increase in freight traffic was very large, and in pas- 
senger business considerable. 

Locomotive service cost 16.31 cents per mile, against 16.86 
cents the previous year. The average cost per car mile was 
8.36 cents for passenger and 1.33 cents for freight, the 
average passenger train being 4.7 cars and the average 
freight train 16.4 cars. 

e average earnings and net earnings per train mile and 
per unit of traffic were, in cents: 


~——-1879,— -—— --—— 1878, —-— 

carn, Net, Earn. Net. 
Per senger train mile... 74.880 28.370 80.700 18.300 
Per freight train mile....... 138100 = 68.000 126.700 29.450 
Per nger per mile..... 3.060 1,120 3.395 0.767 
Per ton per mile............ 1,724 0.725 1.726 0.400 


There was a decrease both in passenger and freight rates, 
but a gain in net earnings, 


811,491.63 
15,726.85 
65,000.00 
———— 3,208,839.75 
$317,677.88 
130,622.31 
Balance, Dee, 31, L870... oath » cowie $457,300.19 

The Land Department. reports 53,842 acres sold during 
the year, for which $113,789.83 was received, whereof $79,- 
123.94 was paid in cash and $3,088.30 in bonds, while $31,- 
577.58 remains on contracts. Total receipts from lands 
were, in cash, $107,191.21, in bonds $4,349.37. Expenses, 
including taxes, were $47,052.46. 

During the year the tolls on the Boonville Bridge were - 
$105,814.07 ; expenses, $7,852.70, leaving a balance of 
$97,961.57 for the year. Some repairs and general paint- 
ing are needed, 

hire suit so long pending with the Kansas Pacific in rela 
tion to the ownership of certain lands has been finally de- 
cided in favor of the Kansas Pacific. 

The large corn crop on the line swelled the business of the 
road, 5,499 car-loads having been moved, against 2,287 in 
1878. The movement of corn, moreover, was in a profita- 
ble direction, 2,506 car-loads having gone to Texas against 
449 in 1879. Cotton carried increased from 95,394 baies in 
1878 to 165,511 bales last year, and at generally better rates. 

Renewals have been made as fully as needed. One year's 


Purchase of Boonville Bridge stock ._ 


Balance for the year 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1878. 


/coupons were paid, leaving the trust still one year in 








arrears. 

The Court has decided that taxes and expenses of the land 
grant should be defrayed out of proceeds of sales and should 
not be a charge on the trust income. 

Arrangements bave been completed and carried out for 
acquiring full control and possession of the Denison & Pacific 
a the Basten & Southeastern roads, and for the extension 
of both lines. 

The Trustee’s report says: ‘“‘ Improved drainage and the 
increased number of miles laid with steel rails have had 
their legitimate influence in diminishing the outlay for main- 
taining the track in condition, to which the favorable 
weather of the past year has also contributed. The number 
of miles of stool rails laid during the year was 77}¢, requir- 
ing 6,384 tons ; and the total amount of miles of steel rails 
in the track on Dec. 31, 1879, was 214. * * * * 

“The results of the operation of the Cotton Compress have 
been favorable. The net earnings from Oct, 1, 1878, to ~ 
Dec, 31, 1879, were $27,101.34, out of which $15,726.85, 
the balance from the previous year, due upon the new Taylor 
press, has been met and the remainder added to general 
income, 

‘* A further addition to income of $190,445.98 has been 
derived from the collection and sale during the year of the 
notes of the Houston & Texas Central Railway taken by the 
Trustee in 1877 in settlement of traffic balances. 

“The control and undisturbed use of the railroad bridge 

over the Missouri River at Boonville is essential to the in 
terests of the bond and stockholders of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway. With this view, under the advice of the 
Advisory Board and with the sanction of the Railway Com- 
yany, the Trustee agreed to purchase from the Land Grant 
Railway & Trust Company the entire capital stock of the 
Boonville Bridge Company, $1,000,000 in amount, at a cash 
outlay of $65,000, and consented further that the account 
between that company and the Railway Company should be 
reopened and finally adjusted by the issue of $200,000 in- 
come second-mortgage bonds in full settlement of all claims, 
Under this arrangement there have been delivered and are 
now held by the Trust Company as Trustee of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway consolidated and second mortgages 
9,872 shares of Boonville Bridge stock, costing $63,765, and 
there is reserved against the small balance of outstanding 
shares when presented, $1,285 in cash and 81,500 in second 
mortgage bonds.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 

Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAzETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
u.«ans We give w our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do 80 fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, a es- 

ecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 


THE CHICAGO PASSENGER WAR. 


Two weeks ago the passenger war, begun by the ac- 
tion of the Wabash in charging a dollar a ticket less out 
of Chicago than the other roads, seemed to have come 
to an unusually early close, with results that seemed 
to justify the strategy of the Wabash in beginning 
the campaign ; a treaty of peace had been made which, 
as reported, gave ita position in Chicago such as it 
could hardly hope to attain in the ordinary course 
of business until it had perfected its entrance 
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the issue of unlimited tickets between Chicago and St. 
Louis by the Wabash and between St. Louis and| 
Kansas City by the Chicago & Alton. It should be| 
noticed that these companies issued unlimited | 
tickets only between places where their traffic 
was, and for some time was likely to be, very 
light. They, doubtless, felt that they were spoil- 
ing for a long time the business between those 
places, but were indifferent, because neither had 
much business of the special kind it was engaged in 
spoiling. The Wabash had not fairly got into Chicago, 
and could not expect to have a large share of the Chi- 
cago-St. Louis travel until it had, and if the sale of | 





unlimited tickets at five dollars should cause large losses | 
| to the Chicago & Alton and the Illinois Central for two | 
or three months to come, it could afford to be indifferent. 
| And so the Chicago & Alton, though well established 
| between St. Louis and Kansas City, and commanding 
|a full share of the freight traffic, has a circuitous route 
| for passengers, and probably under ordinary circum- 
| stances gets but a small share of them ; but the 
Wabash has a short line between the two places and a 
large share of the travel, and a third road, the Missouri | 
-acific probably a still larger share; and as some of the | 
|active directors of the Wabash are also con-| 
Pacific, 





|nected with the Missouri probably 
lthe Chicago & Alton calculated that what hurt it| 
| would have some effect on the Wabash as well as the | 
direct injury inflicted on the latter. Thus the two! 
companies succeeded in doing great injury to a lead- | 
ing part of each other’s passenger business, though a | 
different traffic on each, and when they come to de-| 
sire peace they find it made difficult by this action. | 
The Chicago & Alton, which has had probably three- | 
fourths of the Chicago-St. Louis travel, had to carry | 
at $5 instead of $8.70, and the Wabash, which had a 
large St. Louis-Kansas City travel, got but $5 instead 
of $8.50 per ticket. 

It is not easy to see why there should be any objec- 
tion to maintaining rates while the unlimited tickets 
are being worked off, provided the interests of the 
several outside parties are protected. All these un-| 
limited tickets will have to be honored, and the sooner 
they ave used up the less the injury to the business. If 
the roads make a $5 rate to meet the competition of 
the unlimited tickets they have themselves sold, 
the speculator will have no inducement to sell off his 
stock, and the tickets may be in the market for three 
years to come; but if the railroads hold their rates 
firmly, the speculators can make a good profit on their | 
tickets and will sell them rapidly, and probably for 
some time scarcely any other tickets will be sold. But 
since the tickets must be honored some time, this will 
made no difference to the railroads, 

That, however, the roads outside of the fight, like 
the Illinois Central and the Missouri Pacific, should 
have to lie out of business while these tickets are being 
worked off, without being offered any indemnity, seems 
altogether unjust. 


But all this trouble as to unlimited tickets becomes 
a mere trifle in view of the failure of the different 
companies to understand alike the main terms of the | 
agreement—the proportions of the traffic which the 
several roads were to get. This resolves things into 
their original chaos, from which order can be brought 
only by making a new agreement, and one which all 
the parties will understand alike. 





The war, so far, seems to be taking nearly its original 
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Grain Movement for Ten Months. 


The receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds at 
the great Northwestern markets, St. Louis, Peoria, 


| Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, Cleveland and 


Toledo, and the receipts at the seven Atlantic ports 
have been, in bushels, for the ten months ending with 
October of the past six years : 












Northwestern——— Atlantic 

Receipts. Shipments. receipts. 
lL eee ee 104,593,943 112,930,250 
Detiasnectavecbaden 147,134,397 130,104,494 136,579,592 
1877... sees oe 146,146,721 122,017,362 133,913,948 
i Se . 196,559,561 155,930,051 214,301,988 
1879........+2++++ + 209,735,834 175,430,037 245,689,421 


1880...... ......-.. 248,991,684 210,163,761 257,508,127 

In every respect, therefore, the movement has been 
larger this year than ever before, and, compared with 
last year, there is an increase of 19 per cent. in the 
receipts and 19°, per cent. in the shipments of the 
Northwestern markets, and of nearly 5 per cent. in the 
Atlantic receipts. These latter, it will be noticed, are 
not so much larger than the Northwestern shipments 
as they have been in the two previous years. Tne 
excess in the several years named has been: 





1875 cd alata ot 8,336,307 | 1878 a cesvesgoee el ae neee 
1876 Pree, Uy Aaya: 70,259,384 
i See - . 11,896,586 | 1880... .ee. 47,344,366 


The immense increase after 1877 was doubtless due 
to large shipments through hy rail from interior local 
points not passing through any of the reporting mar- 
kets. The falling-off this year is probably due to the 
larger proportion of lake shipments, which are all re- 
ported. 

For the same ten months, ending with October, the 
receipts of grain of all kinds (flour not included) at the 
seven Atlantic ports have been, in bushels, for the past 
five years : 





1876. 1s77. 1878. 1879. 1889. 
New York. 59,855,350 61,90:3,475 107,971,411 112,278,150 121.833,633 
Boston.... 10,900,849 11,526,427 15,001,430 17,655,257 20,005,116 
Portiand.. 1,887,642 RSY,843 1,603,932 1,116,520 2,104,440 
Montreal... 11,492,942 12,427,439 13,438,566 15,235,844 
Philadel... 26,678,675 355, 40,118,625 38,767,075 






Baltimore 24,072,624 


7,60) 50,505,455 44,720,417 
N. Orleans 4,834,036 17 


9,152,951 9,784,099 "081,235 

Total....149,729,124 184,038,123 214,250,515 244,986,672 250,756,819 

In the total this year shows an increase of 6 per cent. 
over 1879, 21144 per cent. over 1878, 94 per cent. over 
1877, and 86 per cent. over 1876. The increase over 
last year is thus comparatively moderate. It is, indeed, 
considerably less than it was at the end of July, of 
August, and of September, the seaboard receipts of 
late months having been less than in the correspond- 
ing months of last year, as the following statement 
will show: ; 





1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
Maes :isa0 cars 21,536,737 21,920,131 29,018,672 10,962,572 
June.........33,2861414  24'593'630 18,831,973 12,722,544 
July........ .42,657,033 28,550,851 20,935,883 11,071,017 
August.... ..81,425,378 31,135,615 26,583.730 17,453,798 
September ..25.411,425 28,964,840 26,901,530 19,981,624 
October....,.36,194,528 40,428,143 31,899,417 29,478,109 


At the end of May the Atlantic receipts were about 
the same this year as last (90,832,000 bushels against 
91,334,000). But this year the June and July receipts 
were very much greater than last year, and the July 
receipts were larger than those of any fall month have 
ever been, or any other month in any other year. This 
tremendous midsummer movement, it now seems, was 
made at the expense of the fall movement, which so 
far has been only about equal to the midsummer 
movement of last year, and materially lighter than 
last year. Until this year, it will be observed, the Oc- 
tober receipts have been much larger than those of any 
other month. The fall movement, however, has not 
been light this year, only lighter than last year and 
than the summer movement of this year. 








into that city. But if then the war seemed one of the | C°UTS®, with the exception that no one is selling un- 
most successful on record, now it is the treaty of peace limited tickets, and, by the latest news, rates had not 
which deserves the distinction of being one of the | $9D¢ quite so low as before. The Chicago & Alton has 
greatest failures. It hardly seems credible, but the | esumed its tactics of breaking down rates from St. 
statements of the different parties leave no room for | Louis to the East by selling tickets by way 
doubt, that the leading officers of the several com-|0f the Lake Erie & Western at nominal rates. 
panies after several days’ negotiations made an agree-|!1 this way it affects rates over the whole 
ment so indefinite that they cannot now agree as to | length of the Wabash from Kansas City to Toledo, and 
what its terms were, and disagree even as injures the lines over which they are sold compara- 
to its most important features — the very | tively little, because they have had very little of this 
essentials which we would suppose to be | Lastern business. The Wabash, as before, inflicts the 
settled beyond controversy. The Chicago & Alton | greatest injury by destroying the value of the business 
understands the agreement in one way, and the Wa- | between Chicago & St. Louis, whichis of most im- 
bash ina very different way, and the consequence is | portance to the Chicago & Alton. Latterly all the roads 
that the war is raging as fiercely and widely as | from St. Louis to the East have followed the cut by 
ever, with greater obstacles to its settlement than there | the Chicago & Alton and Lake Erie & Western, which 
were in the first place. | demoralizes the whole through business. 

Enough room for trouble was left by the failure of | The time is perhaps a favorable one for carrying on 
the New York meeting to provide for ‘‘ the details ” of | a war against dividend-paying roads. Their pros- 
the settlement. These were left for the general man-| perity, instead of making them bold, rather makes 
agers to attend to. But the most difficult matters of | their managers timid. It is not that they fear any 
all were included in these details, and even if the com- | real financial disaster, but that the prices of stocks have 
panies had actually agreed upon something—which it | gone up enormously, and holders have in many cases 
seems they did not do, though they supposed they had | extravagant expectations of dividends. Managers who 
done so—to carry out their purposes would tax the in- | know that their stockholders, under the most favorable 
genuity of their officers, and would require new agree- | circumstances, are likely to be disappointed, are anxious 
ments, including other companies than those repre- | to avoid the appearance of any conduct that might re- 
sented at the New York meeting. duce dividends. In this, roads that are not yet 

At first the chief complication seemed to be due to | dividend-paying have an advantage. 














Returning to the table of receipts at the several 
ports, we observe that there has been a decrease, com- 
pared with last year, of 31 per cent. at Philadelphia 
and one of 13 per cent. at Baltimore, but increases 
everywhere else, greatest in amount at New York and 
in percentage at Portland (88!5 per cent.) and New 
Orleans (75 per cent.) The gain at New Orleans is just 
about equal to the loss of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
together, and is 2,200,000 bushels less than the gain at 
New York. 

If we go back to 1876, we find a gain at every place, 
in the aggregate amounting to 120,000,000 bushels. The 
amount and the percentage of this increase at each 
place since that year has been : 





Bushels. Per cent, 

ee dat oh dab she ck ss veces des nencdccs 61,980,274 51.6 
pe eee ee i Pre 9,095,276 7.6 
TS Ee eee 216,798 0.2 
Rs 6 ok va one dhs od .4enesd + sbabysin¥ 3,742,895 3.1 
CaS viii tadebn Unaneees aeons 12,088,400 10.1 
(ESS SE RE ey ae 20,656,793 17.2 
New Orleans...............- piebdontes 12,247,259 10.2 

ED... ud Samakerkases wacinhs oAGactan 120,027,695 100.0 


It appears from this that New York has succeeded 
in attracting more than half of the immense increase 
in the grain receipts that has occurred since 1876, 
which is sufficient evidence that in the aggregate its 
advantages continue to be greatest. It is not true, 
however, that the rate of growth has been greater at 
New York than at any other place. This rate of 
growth from 1876 to 1880 was 1031, per cent. at New 
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York, ‘indeed, but 253 per cent. at New Orleans, 86 at 
Baltimore, 3314 at Boston and 45 per cent. at Balti- 
more, and in the aggregate it was 86 per cent. Only 
New York and New Orleans are above the average. 

The percentage of the total receipts at each point 
each year has been : 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1 . 

eee 42.8 46.2 50.4 45.8 46.9 
SEES A agar 7.8 8.6 7.3 7.2 7.7 
6 es ot a 1.4 0.7 0.7 0.5 0.8 
DN sass ccdos ce 8.2 8.8 5.8 5.5 5.9 
Philadeiphia............. 19.1 13.4 15.5 6.4 14.9 
I a a ing dl diag sim 17.2 17.6 16.0 20.6 17.2 
New Orleans... .......... 3.5 4.7 4.3 4.0 6.6 
ME Ss asta aar a meet 160.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


New York’s percentage islarger this year than in 
any other except 1878, Philadelphia’s is smaller this 
year than in any other except 1877. Baltimore’s was 
smaller only in 1878, but was the same in 1876. New 
Orleans has a larger proportion than ever before. 

Comparing New York with Philadelphia and Balti- 
more together we have the following percentages : 

1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
New York....................42.8 46.2 50.4 45.8 46.9 
Philadelphia and Baltimore..36.3 31.0 31.5 37.0 382.1 


The three cities........ 79.1 77.2 $1.9 82.8 79.0 
Comparing New York and Boston together with Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore together, we have: 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
New York and Boston,. .... 50.6 54.8 57.7 53.0 54.6 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. .36.6 31.0 31.5 37.0 32.1 


The four cities.......... 86.9 85.8 89.2 90.0 86.7 
There is left but one more month during which the 
main channel of New York receipts remains open this 
year, and after November it will have only such a pro- 
portion of the business as its railroads can command, 
Before navigation opened this year it had received but 
3615 percent. of the grain, and in five months since it 
has had on the average 50 per cent. of it. The fluctua- 
tions in the proportions received at the several perts 
in successive months this year is shown more com- 
pletely below : 


New Bos- Port- Mon- Philadel- Baltic New 
York, ton. land.  treal. phia. more, Orl’ns. 


January. .57.5 11.2 3.8 0.4 11.9 18.9 16.3 
February .32.5 12.6 1.4 0.5 19.7 21.3 12.0 
March ....40.2 7.8 2.0 0.3 17.4 22.8 9.5 
April......34.8 9.5 1.5 0.3 21.0 21.7 11.2 
May.. 56.1 6.4 0.1 7.0 16.8 8.7 4.9 
June......39.4 6.7 0.2 7.7 19.0 13,1 39 
July......505 6.6 0.4 5.9 12.8 19.4 4.4 
August. ...42.8 8.4 0.6 11.9 11.9 20.8 3.6 
Septem’'r.54.0 7.2 0.4 8.7 9.2 13.6 6.9 
October . .53.2 6.1 0.2 6.5 14.4 15.2 4.4 


When navigation is closed Montreal is virtually out 
of the market, but Portland comes in its place. But 
it is then that Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
usually get a share of the traffic that when navigation 
is open the canal takes to New York. Then, too, the 
shipments by the Mississippi are likely to be largest, 
but only when rail rates are higher. Last year 
the rail rate of 40 cents per 100 Ibs. en- 
couraged shipments down the Mississippi and conse- 
quently New Orleans receipts. Whatever advantage 
there may be in shipping by that route, it will be less 
when rail rates are low than when they are high ; and 
it is probable that the availability of this route will 
serve to keep down rail rates hereafter. It is true it 
did not last winter, but then the stock of barges pro- 
vided was not sufficent to carry any large proportion 
of the grain. If the business then and since has 
been profitable, we should expect the facilities by 
this route to have been largely increased. It is 
to be remarked, however, that while the rail rate has 
been 35 and 80 cents, the shipments down the river 
have been less than they were last winter, though the 
total shipments have been larger than before, and 
an unusually large part of them have come from 
territory near the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
If this route cannot compete more success- 
fully than it has during the past season, 
with rail rates at 30 cents and lake and canal rates as 
high as they have been (and lake rates, at least, higher 
than they are likely to be hereafter), its effect upon 
grain transportation will not be great, for it will not 
make the rates as low as they have been for years 
previous to last winter. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


The first annual meeting of this Society has just been 
held, and some comment on it seems to be in order. 
A great deal that is favorable for its future prospects 
was apparent at this first meeting, but some other 
things could be observed which were not so auspicious. 
It should be said, though, that this first meeting 
ought to be regarded with a liberal amount of allow- 
ance, because, as a mechanic would say, the machinery 
has not yet worked down to its bearings. 

The attendance was as large as could have been ex- 
pected, although the weather was execrable. The 
room for holding the meeting—the theatre of the 
Union League Club—is an excellent one for the pur- 
pose. The character of the room is always an impor- 
tant element in the success of such meetings. Some 





very excellent papers were read, and others, we regret 
to say, were quite unsuited for the use that was made 
of them, and others still unworthy of the distinction 
of being read at all. This, no doubt, was largely due 
to the fact that the organization of the Society has 
been incomplete and that a wholesome supervision 
was not exercised over the effusions of some of the 
imm ature members, 

It falls to the lot of the editor of a technical paper 
to be obliged to listen to the proceedings of most of 
the societies in which his readers are interested. He 
has, therefore, a good opportunity of observing the 
holding capacity of an audience. Authors of papers 
and speakers in public either do not estimate, or lose 
sight of, the fact that the power of an audience 
to give attention toa subject is limited, and, there- 
fore, if they expect to be listened to they must 
determine how to convey their ideas to their lis- 
teners without exhausting their capacity of giving 
attention. An excellent paper might be written, 
as we think has been suggested before in these pages, 
on the *‘ Limit of Elasticity of a Popular Audience.” 
It is very certain that it requires a comparatively small 
number of mathematical formule to stretch the atten- 
tion of listeners beyond its elastic limit. The reading 
of a mere compilation seems to produce a sort of tor- 
sional strain on the hearers, as any one may observe by 
noticing how they twist about in their seats, and a 
puff or an advertisement of something in which the 
author of a paper has a pecuniary interest has a corrosive 
effect which destroys silently the confidence of those 
who are expected to believe what they hear. 

The majority of the papers, though, which were read 
were very good, and the discussions thereon were 
extremely interesting, although there were evidences 
at times that the latter were suppressed by the feeling 
that there was not time enough. This was owing to 
the fact that it was first supposed that the room could 
only be occupied until Friday evening. Fortunately 
this was not the case, and the meetings were not inter- 
rupted, 

It would, of course, be easy to write a great deal 
that would be very favorable for the future prospects 
of the new Society, but perhaps it will be much more 
salutary to point out some of the dangers which made 
themselves apparent, and to which it is especially ex- 
posed. 

One of these is the admission of too large a number 
of inexperienced members, of a low order of ability 
and with assurance inversely proportionate thereto; 
the second is that the Society may be used as an ad- 
vertising medium for inventions, machines and mer- 
chandise; the third, that it will be congested with 
papers which are largely compilations, exercises in 
mathematical dexterity, or fatuous utterances of im- 
mature beginners in the art of mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

Most men who have reached middle age will not sub- 
mit to listen to that which is neither entertaining nor 
profitable, and as soon as these characteristics pre- 
dominate in the proceedings of the Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers they will silently stay away from the 
meetings. It therefore seems important that some 
sort of supervision should be exercised over the papers 
which are admitted to be read, and that some factor 
of safety governing their length and character should 
be established which will be well within the limit of 
elasticity of the audience. 

The future prospects and many of the features of 
this first meeting have been too auspicious and even 
brilliant to admit of the Society being foundered by a 
flood of dullness, especially when it is the means of 
bringing out papers so valuable and interesting as 
those of Mr. Sellers, Mr. Holley, Mr. Hoadley and 
others. What is needed is an intellectual weir of 
some kind which will retain the big fish and let the 
small fry through. 


Railroad Notes. 


Foreign 


A committee of the French Parliament, after a long inves- 
tigation of the complaints against the manner of conducting 
railroad business in France, brought in a report last spring 
(only recently published) which closes with the following 
recommen dations: 

1. Improvement of the accommodations for passengers, 
especially those for third-class passengers. 

2. Revision of the rates for express packages and valua- 
bles. 

8. Uniform classification of freights for all French roads. 

4. Establishment of a regular tariff with uniform rates 
per mile for the whole country; division of this tariff into 
different classes, the two highest of which shall bear equal 
rates per mile for all distances, while the rates per mile for 
the lower classes shall decrease with the distance carried. 

5. Reduction of the regular rates for delivery of full car- 
loads. 

6, Acceptance of the principle of the shortest route, with- 
out distinction of the companies to whom the road or roads 
forming it may belong, in calculating distances. 


7. Revision by the government of the special tariffs now 
in force. Reduction of the number of them. [About four- 
fifths of the freight in France is carried at special rates.) 

8. Abolition of the rule that to get the benefit of a special 
rate the shipper must designate the tariff by which the 
freight shall be sent. 

9. Adoption in the way-bill or receipt of a rule by which 
the shipper shall be entitled, in case the time for delivery is 
exceeded, to withhold part of the freight money. 

A recent investigation in France has shown that the rail- 
roads there, which altogether publish their freight tariffs 
quarterly in two great volumes, had the following special 
tariffs: 1,063 special local tariffs, 456 special tariffs over 
more than one road, 33 export tariffs, aud 302 special inter- 
national tariffs. 

In Prussia district ‘railroad councils” have been estab- 
lished, consisting of members of chambers of commerce and 
other representatives of shippers’ interests. These are to 
confer with the government railroad directories that have 
charge of the operation of the government railroads, and 
advise them as to what the public would like to have done. 
Such a body will be likely to represent enlightened public 
opipion authoritatively, as those who have any fault to find 
with the railroads will be likely to go to these councils, whom 
the railroad officers must hear. A national railroad council 
with similar duties is to be established, 


The obituary notice of the Chairman of one of the Prus- 
sian government railroad “ directions” (having the charge, 
usually, of abuut a thousand miles of railroad), enables us to 
trace the career of a leading railroad man in that country 
(his position being about equivalent to that of a general 
manager in this country, as his only superior officer was the 
Minister of Public Works). The deceased, Privy Govern- 
ment Councillor Jecklin, of an influential and well-to-do 
family of Cassell, was educated to the law. For several 
years he served in the official position of ‘ Assessor” of a 
magistracy in a little town in Hesse, and afterward as Su- 
preme Court Assessor in Fulda. In 1860 the Electoral gov- 
ernment of Hesse appointed him member of a directory 
which had charge of the construction of a railroad in that 
little country, his duty being to secure the right of way. On 
(the annexation of Hesse, Jecklin entered the Prussian civil 
service, remaining in his previous positionas a member of the 
Cassel railroad direction. In 1871 he was called to Berlin 
as member of the direction of the Lower Silesian 
& Mark Railroad, probably the most important 
coal road in Germany, and one of the most important of all 
German roads for freight traffic. Here he served in an office 
about equivalent to that of Treasurer. In 1873 he was pro- 
moted to be Chairman of the Royal Railroad Direction at 
Saarbriick, from which place he was transferred to Stettin 
early this year. His training was thus chiefly administra 
tive, and very little technical, At Saarbriick he is said to 
have had to meet great competition from other roads, and to 
have distinguished himself by his success in filling a particu- 
larly difficult position. The qualities ascribed to him are an 
amiable and attractive disposition, great practical acuteness | 
skill in conducting negotiations and in compromising conflict- 
ing interests, quickness of conception, certainty in decision, 
great skill in expression in writing, and astonishing rapidity 
in disposing of work. It must be remembered that he was 
trained wholly in the government service, and never served 
a railroad corporation, Neither was he what could properly 
be called an eminent man of his class, being only a favorable 
specimen of the dozen or so men in Prussia who have reached 
the highest positions in the state railroad service. 

Dr. J. Rigler, of Berlin, who has made a special study of 
the affections to which railroad employés are especially lia- 
ble, has recently published a pamphlet on the subject. He 
based his study on the personal records kept for 30 years on 
the Berlin, Potsdam & Magdeburg Railroad of its employés, 
which give the term of service and condition of health of each 
of itsemployés. Dr. Rigler’s conclusions are : 

1. That among the different branches of railroad service 
only service on the locomotive has in a special manner an 
effect on those employed on it, and produces in them morbid 
changes of the whole nervous system, which either are mani- 
fested early when circumstances favor, or, as is commonly 
the case, incapacitate the victim for labor after 20 or 25 
years’ service, 

2, That the engine-men and train-men, but especially the 
former, beside the injurious effects of their calling upon 
their nervous systems, are further exposed to a series of in- 
juries in the service which predisposes them to rheumatic 
and catarrhal complaints. 

8. That the power of the organism to withstand the 
harmful effects of the service decreases in inverse propor- 
tion to the increasing years of service. 

4. That the general condition of health, especially of 
those engaged in the engine service, has deteriorated in a 
very striking manner withip the last 15 or 20 years ; that 
recently diseases of the lungs have been much commoner 
and rheumatisms much more severe among engineers than 
was formerly the case. 

This latter phenomenon Dr. Rigler ascribes to the inclosing 
of the foot board, which has been gradually introduced in 
Germany within the time named, In this way the men are 
not only more exposed to the heat, but also to the effects of 
the gases of combustion, the fine flying ashes, and to the coal 
| dust ; and further, they are liable to be cooled off on one 
side by frequently bending the body outside of the inclosure 
in order to get a clear view of the track, The doctor recom- 
mends that the roof of thecab be shortened, and provision 
be made for keeping the front window clean without open 
ing it, and measures taken to reduce the severe shocks to 
which a person standing on the engine is exposed. In an- 
ewer to the most important question, how to avoid the “irri- 
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tation of the nervous centres,” which exists among engine- 
men almost without exception, the doctor recommends, as 
most effective in postponing the time when service will be 
impossible, rest, periodical vacations and bathing. 

The hanging of oar locomotives on springs and equalizing 
bars makes them very niuch easier to ride on than European 
locomotives, and the evil effects on the nervous systems of en- 
gine-men are probably much less here than in Europe, 
though careful investigation would probably show that they 
exist here too. The men who distribute letters in postal cars 
here are said to be worn out after a comparatively short 
term of service. 

The investigation of the Railroad Science Society, of Ber- 
lin, on the applicability of the American baggage-checking 
system in Germany, brought out the fact that at the Berlin 
& Dresden station in Berlin, within the eleven months end- 
ing last May, 8,478 baggage receipts were given out in local 
traffic, on 5,092 of which there were charges for extra 
weight, and in through traffic 2,120 baggage receipts were 
issued, 887 of which contained charges for over weight. 
Taking the whole traffic of the road, it received for carrying 
baggage an average of 20 cents per ticket and 15 cents per 
piece of baggage in the local traffic, and in through trafiic 
(in connection with other roads) an average of 2% cents per 
ticket and 20 cents per piece of baggage. Taking the bag- 
gage which paid charges by itself, the average charge was 
84 cents per ticket and 24!¢ cents per piece of baggage in 
the local traffic, and 55 cents per ticket and 45 cents per 
piece of baggage in the through traffic. At the Berlin, Pots- 
dam & Magdeburg Berlin station in six months the receipts 
for extra baggage amounted to $38,890, and to 34 cents per 
piece of baggage. On the Berlin & Hamburg road there 
were no charges on about two-thirds of the baggage. In the 
year 1879 about 6,000 tons of baggage were carried and 
$25,600 received for extra baggage. It had been proposed 
that the limit be placed at 110 instead of 55 Ibs., and a uni- 
form change be made for all weights below 100 Ibs. If this 
had been done, the road would have required about 28 cents 
per piece of baggage to make up for its losses on extra bag- 
gage. The Berlin & Gorlitz road bas collected from extra 
weight an average of 12 cents per piece for all baggage. 

In the course of the discussion it was said that the Ameri- 
can system was largely the result of the high charge for 
carriages in this country, which bas occasioned the estab- 
lishment of express companies for carrying baggage to and 
from stations. In Europe the traveler pays but a small sum 
for having himself and his trunk carried together by a cab, 
and the certainty of having his trunk as soon as he arrives 
compensates for some inconveniences, The feeling was that 
the roads could not do without their receipts for extra bag- 
gage, and that without increasing the weight of free bag- 
gage enough to include nearly all the baggage, the check 
system would not be of much advantage. The receipts Of 
the Prussian railroads for extra baggage in 1878 amounted 
to more than a million dollars, Dr. Wedding was thanked 
for bringing up the subject, but it was voted not to urge the 
matter further. 


The bad season in the Russian governments of Simbirsk, 
Samara and Saratov this year bave made it necessary to 
import hay there, which is collected in great quantities in 
the governments of Orenburg and Usa. In Orenburg a 
number of merchants bought hay presses in order to provide 
for shipping to supply the unusual demand. But when they 
came to the railroad to get cars for their bales of hay, the 
local management was at a loss what todo, and, after corres- 
pondence with the general offices in St. Petersburg, announced 
to the would-be shippers that the acceptance of pressed hay 
for shipment was wholly forbidden, on account of danger 
from fire! This road has so little business that the Russian 
government has to pay yearly a considerable part of its 
working expenses, which exceeds its receipts. 

A Russian has succeeded in running a street car by electri- 

city, hut if went slower than if horses had drawn it, and at 
very much greater c st. 
Europe, formerly, the railroad curve was made 
circular, and the elevation of the outer rail was either 
made wholly in the tangent or half in the tangent 
and half in the curve. Now, however, what is known 
as “ Nérdling’s cubical parabolic curve,” whose radius 
decreases in proportion as the elevation increases, is gene- 
rally introduced between the tangent and the circulay curve, 
In this at the point of curve the radius is infinity and decreases 
to the radius of the circular curve, where it connects with 
that curve, at which point the maximum elevation 1s attained- 
Recent experiments in Germany are said to have shown that 
trains enter the curves more gently when the outer rail is 
made to attain half its elevation before reaching the begin- 
ning of the parabolic curve. 

It is proposed to have a great international railroad exhi- 
bition in Berlin in 1882 or 1883, for the display of every. 
thing connected with railroads and their development. A 
similar exhibition was proposed in Vienna some months 
ago. 

Some ten years ago the Hungarian railroads, which are 
largely engaged in carrying grain destined for export, com- 
peted sharply with each other and made very poor returns. 
Then agreements were made by the companies by which the 
traffic was divided among the different roads, as by our 
pooling system, and a whole system of rebates was suddenly 
abolished and rates generally advanced, so much so that the 
cost of exporting a car-load of grain or flour was increased 
by $65. On exports to North Germany the advance 
amounted to 12 to 80 per cent.; on shipments from the 
vicinity of the Theiss to Buda-Pesth the advance was 22 per 
cent., and from certain junction stations of the Hungarian 
State Railroad to Buda-Pesth it was as much as 100 per 
cent. . Moreover, the lowest rates of the new tariff were ap- 


In 


plied only to shipments of full car-loads of 22,000 Ibs., while 
those of the old one were applied to all quantities. This 
entirely broke off the purchase: of smal]) dealers and bakers 
in Austria, Bohemia and Moravia from Hungarian millers, 
compelling them to resort to large dealers who could order 
by the car-load. A Hungarian writer commenting on this 
says: “It did not require a long time to convince the rail- 
roads that even when they apportioned the trailic among 
themselves they could not advance their rates at pleasure 
without injurious results. For the competition of the 
world makes itself felt, and this they cannot remove, 
and it requires that the rates be made as low as possi- 
ble.” In 13870 there wasa general revision of the grain 
rates, making them lower, but more uniform than before 
the days of apportionment. Some of the rates per ton per 
mile after the revision are given as follows: Royal Hun- 
garian State Railroad, 2.322 cents: Southern Kailroad, 
2.407; Theiss Railroad, 2.516: Austrian State Railroad, 
2.528; Western Railroad, 2.549; Alféld Railroad, 2.757, 
Hungary & (ialicia, 2.847; Kaschau & Oderberg, 
8.017. These are considered very satisfactory rates, though 
they greatly exceed any except for very short distances in this 
country. The lowest would amount to 32'; cents per 100 
Ibs. from Kansas City to St. Louis, to 57 cents from Kansas 
City (or Omaha) to Chicago, and to $1.11 from Chicago to 
New York. The Hungarian rates, however, are not applied 
uniformly for all distances, but are lower for the greater 
distances, tariff of the Austrian State 
Railroad (which, by the way, has not been a government 
road for many years) is 0.4 kreutzer (0.5 cent) per 100 
kilogrammes (220 lbs.) per kilometer (0.6214 mile) for the 
first 70 kilometers, and 0.26 kreutzer for every additional 
kilometer. This is at the rate of 2.84 cents per ton per mile for 
43 miles, and only 1.83 cents thereafter, which for a ship- 
ment from Kansas City to St. Louis would be only 27% 
cents per 100 Ibs. ; to Chicago, 47 cents ; and from Chicago 
to New York 90 cants per 100 Ibs.; the latter just three 
times the rate that has been charged for seven months, 


For instance, the 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laving of track on new railroads as follows: 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—The Pacifie Di- 
vision is extended northwest to Clarion, la., 48 miles. 

St. Louis & San Francisco.—The Arkansas Division is ex- 
tended south to Seligman, Mo., 5 miles. 

Indianapolis, Delpin & Chicago,—Track laid from Rens 
selaer, Ind., north 8 miles, and from Dyer, Ind., south 8 
miles, 

Bell’s Gap.—Extended trom Lloydsville, Pa., 
Coalport, 12 miles. Gauge, 3 feet 

Oregon Railway & Navigation, 


northwest to 


On the Columbia 
Wallula, Wash. 


River 
Line, between Dallas, Or., and 
miles of track have been laid. 

Ohio & West Extended from Gallipolis, O., 
northeast to Middleport, 17 miles 


Ter., 67 


Virginia, 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The Toledo & Northwestern 
line is extended from Gifford, la., west and northwest to 
Webster City, 42 miles. The Menominee River line is ex- 


tended from Quinnesec, Mich.,’ west to Florence, 17 miles. 

Dallas & Wichita.—Extended from Lewisville, Tex., 
to Hickory Creek, 5 miles. 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska,—The Republi- 
can Valley line is extended from Harbine, Neb., east to 
Chester, 4 miles. 

Connotton Northern. 
to Hartville, 12 miles. Gauge, 3 feet. 

Chicago, Milwaukee d& St. Paul.—-The lowa & Dakota 
Division is extended from Mitchell, Dak., west 20 miles. 
Topeka & Santa Fe,—Extended from San 
Marcial, N. M., south 25 miles. 


west 


Track laid from Canton, O., north 


Atchison, 


Southern Pacific.--Extended from Lordsburg, N, M., 
eastward 15 miles. 

Vernon, Greensburg d& Rushville.—extended from West 
port, Ind., south to Brewersville, 7 miles. 


St Paul & Duluth.—The Taylors’ Falls & Lake Superior 
Branch is extended from Centre City. Minn., 
Taylors’ Falls, 10 miles. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—Track is laid on the Gunnison 
Evtension trom Salida, Col., west 8 miles; also on the Hagle 
River line from Malta, Col., west 12 miles. Gauge, 3 feet. 

This is a total of 832 miles of new railroad, making 4,046 
miles thus far this year, against 2,087 miles reported at the 
same time in 1879, 1,777 miles in 1878, 1,867 miles in 1877, 
1,931 miles in 1876, 1,128 miles in 1875, 1,594 miles in 1874, 
8,288 miles in 1873 and 5,982 miles in 1872. 


northwest to 


NEw YORK CENTRAL EARNINGS IN OCTOBER, which is 
the first month of the fiscal year, are reported as follows: 
1880. 1879. 1878, 


Passengers $741,739.07 $646,783.77 $653,664 111 








Freight.... 2,001,569.89 1,974,113.10  1,723.515.60 
Miscellaneous... 351,889.39 277 689.32 394,023.10 
Total... $3,095,198.35 $2,898,586.19 $2,771,203.61 


Compared with last year there is an increase of 14.7 per 
cent. in passenger, 1.4 in freight, 26.7 in miscellaneous and 
6.8 per cent. in total earnings; and the total 1879 earnings 
were 4.6 per cent. more than in 1878. The increase in 
freight earnings over last year is very small. 

Compared with previous months, the October earnings 
this year are the largest recorded for the 25 months for 
which monthly reports have been made, but they are very 
little larger than in August last. The passenger earnings 
are smaller than in September, but larger than in any other 
month; the freight earnings are 13 per cent. greater than 
in September, but are a little less than in March last. 

The very considerable increase in freight earnings over 





September must be due toa larger traffic, as rates were 
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lower on an average this year. East-bound through ‘traffic 
was much heavier in the last third of the month, but not 
much in the first 20daysor so. In 1879, and suppose we 
may say usually, freight earnings were larger in October 
than in September, but then only 9 per cent., while the gain 
this year has been 13 per cent. 

The prospect now is for a larger east-bound through freight 
traftic in November than in October, at arate a seventh 
for one-third the month fourth lower 
for the rest of it on grain and flour. Last year, in spite of 
the advance in east-bound through rates, the freight earnings 
In November, how- 
It must 
be remembered that to make as large earnings as last year a 


lower of and a 


were less in November than in October. 
ever, the west-bound movement is always lighter. 
much larger trattic will be requirec this year in November. 

HAST-BOUND Rates will now probably not be advanced 
the ot lake navigation. 
all very busy, and some of them are very 
anxious to have an advance as soon as possibie; but others 
intimate that it will be best first to restore rates at certain 
places (notably Peoria and Indianapoiis) where some lines 


until the close, or very near close, 


The 


roads are 


are carrying at less than the regular rates, and it is proba- 
ble that this will have prevented, for as much as three weeks, 
an advance of 5 cents per 100 lbs. —certainly a very high price 
to pay for an irregularity of this kind, but paid alike by 
those who are and those who are not responsible for it. The 
earliest day at which it will be possible to advance rates now 
will be Nov. 21, and at thet time, though shipments will 
be made for nine days probably from lake ports to Buffalo, 
as well as from Buffalo to New York; the canal shipments 
will hardly get through to New York and the lake ship 
ments will have to be forwarded by rail from Buffalo 
or stored there. Indeed, lake shipments made after this date 
will not get through by canal, so that its competition will 
not be met on anything forwarded from Lake Michigan 
ports hereafter. Indeed, its competition can bardly be said 
to be felt now, as canal rates for a week have been nearly 
The total water rate 
from Chicago to New York, too, has been substantially the 


the saine as rail rates from Buffalo. 


same as the rail rate for this time, and it is more likely that 
the rail rates are keeping down the water rates, than that 
water vates are keeping down the rail rates, the more so as 
water rates are unusually low for this time of year. 

sveady 


Water Kates have remained pretty during the 


past week, without any advance on the lakes and canal, 


such as is usual so soon before the close of navigation. In 
deed, lake rates have fallen off a little since Monday, Unti- 


then they stood about as they closed on Wednesday of last 
week, namely, at 7 cents for for wheat from 
Bulfalo. But Wednesday the quotations were 
6's to 6% for corn, The fact that there is a blockade in Buf- 
falo harbor, the elevators being unable to discharge the vessels 
when they arrive, makes it of little advantage to ship by 
lake. 
wheat and 8 for corn irom Buffalo to New York— 
the same and the latter only half a cent 


corn and 7, 
Uhicago to 


The canal rates remain unchanged at Y cents for 
the former 
less than the rail 
The boatmen complain that this rate is not enough, 
and that there would be no blockade at the elevators if it 
were as high as it ought to be, which they think to be 
about 1O for 12 for wheat, but with 
the rail rates 9 and 8'¢ this could hardly be managed. As it 
is, it seems that the railroads are pretty sure to get pretty 
much all the grain that arrives at Buffalo after this date, as 
the vessels are liable to be delayed some days before they 
can be unloaded, and in a few days it will be too late for the 
boats to get through. 


rate. 


cents corn and 


Ocean rates have remained during the week at the ad- 
vanced rates which they reached Wednesday of last week, 
not going below 7d. nor above 7d. per bushel for grain by 
steam from New York to Liverpool. 


THE PETROLEUM EXPORTs continue to be light, and rather 
tend to become lighter. While for the ten months ending 
with October they were 13.6 per cent. less than last year, 
New York, how 
ever, has lost comparatively little, while in percentage of 


for October they were 39 per cent. less. 


the total exports it has gained greatly, and, moreover, has 
lately gained faster than ever. For the ten months it has 
exported 76.2 per cent. of the total, while 71.6 has been its 
largest percentage heretofore; but for October it exported 
95.3 per cent. of the whole, making the business elsewhere 
(at that time) absolutely insignificant. Its gain has been at 
the expense of Baltimore and Philadelphia both, but of 
Philadelphia chiefiy, probably because Baltimore has no 
longer much business to lose. [ts petroleum exports were 
built up with astonishing rapidity by the efforts, chiefly, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, but they have fallen off 
with almost equal rapidity; having had 15!¢ per cent. of the 
whole in 1876, it has fallen to less than 5 per cent. in 
1880. Baltimore never affected the New York business 
much, but chiefly the Philadelphia exports. In 1876 the 
exports of the two last-named cities for the ten months were 
almost equal. This year Philadelphia has exported three 
and a half times as much as Baltimore. It is not easy to 
understand why exports should fall off so much this year. 
The price cannot be considered high—about 92 cents. a 
barrel for crude at the wells, and 12 cents per gallon for 
refined at the sea-board. 


BRITISH WHEAT Imports for the crop-year ending with 
August, 1880, amounted in flour and wheat, to the equiva- 
lent of 138,478,524 bushels, of which no less than 64.5 per 
cent., or nearly two thirds, came from the United States, 
while Russia is credited with contributing only 6.5 per cent., 
on only one-tenth as much as this country, though not many 
years ago England got more wheat from Russia than from 
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this country. But Russia last year did noteven stand second 
to the United States, 7.3 per cent. of the supply having come 
from Canada, (British North America), though about three- 
fourths of this was grown in the United States. Very likely, 
however, most of the 4.5 per cent. that is credited to Ger- 
many came from Russia ; little or none of German produc- 
tion is exported, but shipments from Russia and even from 
Hungary used to be made in considerable quantitities to 
German ports for export until Prince Bismarck’s *‘ reform” 
in the railroad tariffs sent them to other routes. The quan- 
tities from some of the other chief exporters were: Australia, 
5,800,000 ; British India, 4,640,000; Egypt, 4,270,000 ; 
Chili, 3,345,000. From no country, except this, have the 
whole year’s wheat imports equalled the total receipts of 
grain (of all kinds) at our Atlantic ports in a single week last 
June. 


THE WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, which began a 

session at St. Louis last Wednesday, was provided by its 
Executive Committee with a programme which could be 
discussed advantageously for weeks’ indeed, some of the ques- 
tions might well be the subjects of a treatise. Most of them 
are aside from the matters of business which the Association 
has to transact, but are brought up for the purpose of ad- 
vancing knowledge in the department, just like the ques- 
tions discussed by the Master Mechanics’ and Master Car- 
Builders’ Associations. If any of the members show a dis- 
position to tackle these questions seriously, we suggest that 
it might be well to appoint special committees to report on 
the several subjects; they could take time, collect informa- 
tion and compare opinions, and then be prepared to present 
the results of investigation and thought, as well as of iso- 
lated individual experience. It should be said, however, 
that frequently in such matters a committee of one is better 
than a larger one. In such a committee the reporter bears 
all the responsibility and gets all the credit and is not ham- 
pered by having to wait for the motions of other people. 


Notes of Travel. 





PITTSBURGH. 
The first place visited in this city was the establishment of 
WILSON, WALKER & CO, 

This enterprisiug firm, as most of our readers know, is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a great variety of rolled and 
forged iron work for railroads. Their production includes 
merchant bar and plate iron and a great variety of forged iron 
for various purposes, such as draw-bars and hooks, follower- 
plates, buffers, equalizing-bars, centre-plates, truck frames, 
swing-hangers, coupling-pins and links, axles, locomotive 
frames, etc. 

For the manufacture of some of these they use special 
machinery designed for the purpose, and have employed 
every means to facilitate the production of this kind of 
work. Their establishment covers from four to five acres, 
and is divided into two distinct departments, one the iron 
mill, where the rolled iron is manufactured, and the other 
the forge, in which the different articles enumerated are 
made. In the mill about 300 men are employed and in the 
forge about 200. 

Doubtless among railroad men there are many who, like 
the writer, have a very imperfect knowledge of the process 
of conversion of pig-iron into rolled bars and plates. To 
such, a short description of the process may be of interest. 

In the establishment of Wilson, Walker & Co., as 


in all other rolling wills, the pig-iron is melted 
in what is called a _ puddling furnace. W hen 
melted in this furnace, a _ process very similar 


to ordinary boiling takes place. While this is going on the 
iron is stirred with an iron bar, or puddled, as it is called. 
After ashort time the melted iron, instead of being per- 
fectly fluid, assumes a sticky, adhesive character, somewhat 
like snow when it begins to melt. When this occurs the work- 
man is able to form it into a huge ball iu the furnace. This 
ball is incipient wrought iron, as distinguished from cast iron, 
but mixed with a great deal of impurity, such as slag, cinder, 
etc. The iron is a spongy mass, in which the imrurities 
may be said to be absorbed, as water isin a sponge. In this 
condition the metal is called a puddled ball. The next pro- 
cess is to pass it through a rotary squeezer. This is a ma- 
chine consisting of a vertical revolving cylinder, serrated 
or fluted on its outside surface. This cylinder is contained 
in an external case which is eccentric to the cylinder. Con- 
sequently the opening on one side is considerably wider 
than on the other. The ball is inserted in the wide open- 
ing, avd is made to revolve by the motion of the cylinder, 
and in this way is forced into the opening between the cylin- 
der and its case. As this opening is widest at its mouth and 
is contracted toward the other end, the ball is not only re- 
volved but is squared into a space which grows narrower as 
it advances. In this way most of the impurities are squeezed 
out, leaving ita comparatively pure mass of iron. It is then 
run between two horizontal rolls, and is thus formed into a 
mass approximating toa rectangular form, and is then called 
a ‘‘muck bar.” This bar is then cut up into suitable lengths 
and re-piled, that is, the pieces are made into a pile of suit- 
able size and put intoa heating furnace and reheated, and are 
then rolled into bar or plate iron. This product is refined 
iron. Double-refined iron is cut up again after this process 
and re-rolled. 

In Messrs. Wilson Walker & Co.’s establishment there are 
twenty puddling furnaces, besides reheating furnaces, a set 
of muck rolls for making muck bar, a set of guide rolls for 
making round iron up to 1)/ in. diameter, a set of bar rolls 
for round iron up to 5in. diameter, a set of plate rolls for 
plates 24 in. wide up to 14 in. thick, and a small universal 
mill for rolling flat bars from 1 in. up to 6 in. In this mill 
the raw material is made which is supplied to the forge and 


then converted into the shape required for use on railroads. 

Most railroad men have anidea of the consumption of 
coupling pins and links on railroads. It is said by the man- 
ufacturers of ordinary pins, used chiefly by the other sex 
for fastening their dresses and articles of personal adorn- 
ment, that the consumption averages one per day for each 
man, woman and child in the country. Possibly statistics 
might reveal sone similar approximate law for the con- 
sumption of coupling links and pins on railroads. Be that 
as it may, the consumption is undoubtedly very large, and 
to supply the demand for these articles Messrs. Wilson, 
Walker & Co. have constructed special tools and machinery 
for manufacturing them, and arenow producing them in 
enormous quantities. 


For making links they have a machine which takes the 
iron direct from the rolls, cuts it into suitable lengths, bends 
it into the form of a link and bevels or “‘scarfs” the ends so as 
to prepare them for welding. A description of the machine 
without an engraving would be quite unintelligible aud use_ 
less. It will, however, cut and bend about 15 tons of iron 
in 12 hours. As a coupling link weighs from 6 to 8 
Ibs., this quantity of iron would make about 5,000 links in 
the time named. After leaving the machine, the ends of the 
bar forming the link are welded under a 300-lb, steam ham- 
mer. This has two dies—one attached to the hammer-head 
and the other to the anvil—which are of the form of the end 
of the link. When the latter is heated, it is laid in the die on 
the anvil, and a few blows of the hammer are sufficient to 
complete it, the whole time required being only about one- 
quarter of a minute for each link. 

In the manufacture of couplirg-pins, special toois and ma- 
chines are also provided. In making these the bar iron is 
cut of such a length that it will make two pins. These bars 
are then heated in a special furnace for the purpose, and the 
two heads are forged in the bar, one at each end, under a 
1,000 lb. steam hammer, which also has suitable dies 
in the- hammer head and in the anvil for form- 
ing the head. After this is done, the links are pointed in 
the centre of the bar, which is also done with dies. This 
process cuts the latter nearly in two, so that a slight blow 
separates and completes them both. The time required to 
make two pins in this way, taken with a watch, was 2'¢ 
minutes. The product of this process of manufacture is 
much better finish:d and more uniform in appearance than 
it is possible to produce by hand. 


Another very effective Jabor-saving machine is one for 
bending what are called ayvch-bars for iron truck frames. 
Ordiaarily, these are beut on a cast-iron “ former” by hand. 
In the machine referred to, there are two such formers, 
which are counterparts of each other. One of these is 
stationary, and the other is moved by suitable mechanism. 
The heated bar is placed between the two, and in a shorter 
time than is required to write this description, the movable 
former presses the bar into the shape required. 

This machine will bend 18 tons of iron in 12 hours. After 
the bars are bent they are drilled ov a multiple drilling ma- 
chine, which insures the accuracy of the work and makes it 
perfectly interchangeable. 

The heads of swing-hangers are forged in dies in very 
much the same way as coupling-links are made. A flat bar 
of sufficiently iarge section to make the head is cut of the 
proper length, and a head is formed on each end, and the 
bar is then drawn down between the two to its proper size, 

In the manufacture of the various complicated forms of 
wrought-iron draw-bars this firm has shown much ingenuity. 
It would be impossible though, without engravings of the 
different ‘‘ shapes ” into which the iron is formed in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, to give a clear idea of the way in 
which it is done. By examining some of: these draw-bars, 
or even the illustrations in their catalogue, most mechanics 
will be puzzled to know how they are forged, and a great 
deal of skill has been shown in devising means of doing this 
kind of work. Some of their processes Messrs. Wilson, Wal- 
ker & Co., not unnaturally, prefer should not be made 
public. 

In their forge they have one 4-ton steam hammer to make 
billets, ten other steam hammers of various sizes, aud two 
helve hammers for making axles and other similar work. 
There are five heating furnaces for steam hammer work, 
and 28 fires for hand work. 

It was gratifying to learn from this firm that the demand 
for the master car-builders’ standard axle is rapidly increas- 

ing, a fact which was afterward confirmed by interviews 
with other railroad men farther west. Probably a majority 
of the Western railroads have now adopted this axle for all 
new cars they are building or have ordered, and intercourse 
with car and axle manufacturers has confirmed this. One 
Western car manufacturer said that now they rarely had 
orders for cars with any other axles. The long struggle for 
their general] introduction is therefore likely to accomplish 
its purpose, and if the journal-bearing and journal-box are 
only reduced to some reliable standard, uniformity of these 
parts is quite certain to be attained, if not universally, at 
least to a very great extent. 

One of the results predicted has already resulted. It was 
said years ago that if only a standard axle were generally 
introduced, it would become a staple article of merchandise 
which manufacturers would produce in dull times and keep on 
hand with a certainty that there would be a demand for them. 
In this way the prices would be reduced, because manufac. 
turers would then run their establishments on them in dull 
times, whereas if there were no standard, they could not feel 
sure of selling any special form ot axle unless it was ordered, 
Messrs. Wilson, Walker & Co. say that they now keepa 
supply of standard axles on hand, and. can nearly always fill 
an order for a few hundred as soon as the order is received. 





They are now making two qualities of axies, the one 


made from scrap iron carefu.ly bloomed, and the other 
from a fine quality of double-rolled fibrous bar iron. For 
the heavy cars now coming into such general use it would 
seem to be true economy to use the best quality. 

Besides the safety which results therefrom, it has also been 
shown that the friction of a journal is affected by the 
quality of the metal of which it is made as well as by that 
of the bearing, and that the heating of both is often due to 
poor iron as well as to bad brass. 

The general tendency in the mechanical engineering of 
railroads is to supersede cast iron with wrought iron, and in 
this country the forging of complicated forms has not been 
carried nearly so far as ithas in Europe. Probably the firm 
which has done most to introduce forgings in place of cast- 
ings on our railroads is the one whose works have been 
described. 

WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE COMPANY, 


The shops of this company are filled to overflowing with 
orders. Mr. Westinghouse has recently been perfecting a 
coupling for the brake-hose of hissystem. The new coupling, 
it is thought, will obviate the difficulty which occurs at 
times by the opening or closing of the cock in the brake- 
pipe under the cars, and which bas been a source of some 
trouble. 

He is also engaged in perfecting the apparatus for lighting 
cars which he devised some time ago. It is now in regular 
use on a car running in local trains on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road out of Pittsburgh. The light is certainly all that could 
be desired, With four lamps, the car is illuminated so that 
persons can see to read in any part of it, and the quality and 
color of the light could hardly be improved. Each lamp has 
a maximum efficiency of 85 candle-power and, as ordinarily 
worked, of about 25 candle-power. 

The light is produced from compressed air, which is car- 
buretted by passing it over or through gasolene or some of 
the other light products of petroleum. The air is compressed 


by the pump used for the Westinghouse brake. A separate 


tank is provided for illuminating purposes for each 
car. This tank is filled with compressed air 
by the pump, but has a check valve attached 
to it, so that when the brakes are applied the air 


in the illuminating tank does net escape. The ca: buretter 
consists of a rectangular sheet-iron vessel, placed under one 
of the end seats in the car. The one used is 11 « 14« 84 in, 
This is filled with mineral wool, ordinary bricks or fire 
bricks, or any other substance which will obsorb the gaso- 


lene or carburetting liquid readily. The tank is first 
filed with the liquid, until the absorbent has 
taken up as much as it will hold, and what re 


mains is then dvawn off. The air reservoir is connected with 
the bottom of the carburetter by a pipe which has a reduc- 
ing valve between the two, so that the air enters the car- 
buretter with a pressure equivalent to about one inch of 
water, and is maintained uniformly at that pressure. By this 
arrangement the air passes through the absorbing material 
and passes out at the top of the vessel. Ln doing so it takes 
up a sufficient quantity of the gasolene to make it a 
good illuminating ges. From the carburetter this is 
conducted to the burners and is used in the ordinary way. 
Its success so far has been excellent, and it only needs to be 
perfected in its details to come into general use, From the 
way in which the car is illuminated it might safely be in- 
ferred that this light will soon be ready to emerge from th « 
experimental into a practical stage. 
PITTSBURGH, FT. WAYNE & CHICAGO RAILROAD SHOPS, 


In these works, as in all others of the same kind, at pres- 
ent, there is plenty to be done. It happens usually, though, 
that the more work there is the less a visitor finds to com 
ment on. There is not very much to be said about the fac 
that a master car-builder bas an order, and 1s busy in mak- 
ing a hundred or a thousand cars, all exactly alike, or\ hat th e 
master mechanic is devoting all the force in the shop to keepin g 
the locomotives in good condition. In fact, the impression 
left on the writer at the end of his journey was, that rail- 
road manager#never manifested so little interest in improve- 
ments of their equipment. Neariy every superintendent 
has more business than he can attend to, and his con- 


cern is not to get improved and better cars or en 
gines, but to get any kind to supply the demand 
which the enormous business of this year requires, 


At the Furt Wayne shops this condition of things prevails. 
A new oil house which has been built since the writer visite d 
Pittsburgh last is of somewhat novel construction, but a 
description without eugravings would give a very imperfect 
idea of its design. It is perfectly fire-proof, and is arranged 
so as to make the distribution and the accounting for oil as 
convenient as possible, 

The passenger engines used on the Eastern Division of 
the road, and which are said to work very satisfactorily , 
have been built in these shops. They have 17 » 24 in. cylin- 
ders, driving-wheels 5 ft. 2 in. in diameter, grate 6 ft. long 
x B5 in. wide. The Allen valve is used with 5'4 in, throw 
and Lin. lap, steam-ports 15 « by 114 in., boiler 52 in, in 
diameter with 162 2-in. tubes 11 ft. 1 in. long. The weight 
of the engine is 80,000 Ibs. 

The London Engineer has recently been publishing a num 
ber of articles which are intended as a sort of general denia | 
or refutation of the claims made for the superiority of 
American locomotives over those made in Europe. Some 
very foolish things have undoubtedly been said and written 
about the superiority of our locomotives. 
occasion at present to defend or to deny. 

The following fact, though, will be of interest and may 
shed some light on the question whether American locomo 
tives are easier to keep in repair than those of 
sign : 


These there is no 


English de 





On the Eastern Division of the Fort Wayne road there are 
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155 locomotives, of which, on the 15th of October, nine were 
in the shop for repair. Of these nine three are or were old 
engines which have been broken up, and new ones are being 
built to take their place. On the Western Division there 
are 127 engines, of which eight are in the shop for 
repair. On the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad there 
are 97 engines, of which six are in for repair. On 


the Erie & Pittsburgh Railroad there are 29, and 
one in for repair. There are thus 408 engines on 
these lines, of which 24, or less than 6 per cent., 


are in the shops for repairs, If the three new engines are 
not included, there would be only a little over 5 per cent. of 
the engines laid up for repairs. It must be remembered that 
this is at a time too when the road is crowded with such a 
tra(lic as it bas never had before, and which has been grow- 
ing rapidly for the last four or five years. The statement is 
given without any knowledge of how it will compare with 
the practice in Europe. If English locomotive superintendents 
can do better than this,that is,keep a larger number of locomo- 
tives inservice, The Engineer may be assured that Americans 
will ‘‘ want to know” how they doit. It is, of course, sheer 
nonsense to say that with the unsurpassed facilities in tools, 
workmen and material to be found in England they are not 
able to do as good work there as we do here, but one of the 
claims made for American .engines is that they can pe kept 
in repair with less labor and expense than English engines 
can be. Considering how unlike they are in their design, it 
would not be remarkable if there should be a difference in 
their wear and working, and in the facility with which they 
can be kept in order, 





The Passenger War at Chicago. 


The Southwestern railway lines are again applying the 
knife to each other’s throat, in a figurative sense ; not too 
figuratively, but just figuratively enough. The peace which 
was loudly proclaimed less than a fortnight ago proves to 
have beea only an intermission of hostile action, pending the 
attempts at the formation of a pool, ‘he truce bas sudden- 
ly ended and hostilities are resumed. Some account of the 
armistice and how itcame to be broken, will be timely in 
this connection, 

After the war between the Alton, Wabash, Burling ton 
Rock Island and Illinois Central had progressed for a week 
or more, and the contestants had shocked the local markets 
of the West with their issues of unlimited tickets, the presi- 
deuts of the several lines met with Jay Gould in New York 
and ordered a cessation of hostilities. They proclaimed that 
they had agreed to ati arrangement for pcoling the passen- 
ger trailic between Chicago and Toledo on the east and 
southwestern points on the Missouri River. The managers 
were ordered to restore rates and arrange the details of the 


pool. The rates were restored, and an attempt made by the 
managers to organize the pool conformably to the 
basis agreed upon by the presidents. They imposed 


the work of fixing up the details upon their general pas- 
senger and ticket agents, who, however, have made but 
little headway, failing to agree upon many important ques- 
tions, which were finally referred back to the managers for 
settlement. The managers, however, owing to successive 
postponements, have not come together, and consequently 
only the most trifling progress has been made toward the 
formation of a pool. It is now officially announced that the 
meeting will positively occur on Monday. 

In the meantime the presidents fell into disputes among 
themselves as to the provisions of the agreement which they 
had so hurriedly adopted in New York. Their constructions 
of the compact were totally at variance with each other. 
Jay Gould and President Humpbreys insisted that the Chi- 
cago & Alton bad assented to the proposition to allow the Wa- 
bash one-third of the passenger traftic between Chicago and 
St. Louis. President Blackstone, of the Alton, denied having 
agreed to any such allotment. Then the Burlington and 
Rock Island understood the agreement to be that the 
Wabash, after ascertaining the exact number of its unlimited 
Chicago and Omaha tickets upon, the market, should deduct 
the bridge toll on each and put the balance into the Iowa 
pool, thus sacrificing that business after payment of actual 
expenses. President Humphreys and Jay Gould did not so 
understand the agreement, claiming that they had consented 
to that proposition upon the condition that the Wabash 
should be allowed to charge one dollar les» than the other 
roads, and also that its Toledo business should not be in- 
cluded in the pool, but that the proviso had been rejected by 
the other lines, 

On Friday. President Riddle, of the Rock Island road, 
telegraphed President Humphreys, of the Wabash, that the 
agreement entered into at New York had not been adhered 
to by President Blackstone, and that therefore the Rock Is- 
land ree! would not be bound by said agreement from 
that date. Then both President Humphreys and Jay Gould 
sent rather savage messages to President Blackstone charg- 
ing upon him the sole responsibility fur any trouble that 
might ensue, President Blackstone is reported to have re- 
plied in kind, At the same time President Humphreys tele- 
graphed John C, Gault, of the Wabash, that the agreement 
made in New York was ‘ off,” and instructing him at once 
} » restore the one dollar * differential ” contended for before 
he truce, 

Meanwhile the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad Company, 
learning that the Chicago & Alton and the Wabash were 
selling rebate local fares between Chicago and St. Louis 
and St. Louis and Kansas City at rates which aggregated 
less than tariff between Chicago and Kansas City direct, 
and thinking it was being cheated in some way or 
other, commenced a_ rebate nine-dollar ticket from 
Kansas City to Chicago. Then on Friday the Rock 
Island Company cut the rate between Chicago and 
Kansas both 


City ways, from $14.80, which was 
tariff, to ten dollars, the tickets being limited and 
sold with a_rebate. On Saturday morning, bright 


and early, the Wabash opened up shop with an eight-dollar 
rate, lim ted to Kansas Clty, Council Bluffs, and St. Joseph; 
a three-dollar rate to St. Louis, aud a corresponding rate to 
Jacksonville, Hannibal, Keokuk, Springfield, Chenoa, Wash- 
ington, Pontiac, Bushnell, Canton, Mason City, and Lin- 
colin, The Chicago & Alton opened up for the day 
with a nine-dollar rate to Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
Omaha; a four-dollar rate to St. Louis, and a correspond- 
ing schedule to other points. The Wabash, in addition to its 
contention for the one-dollar ‘ differential,” carried the 
fight, it will be observed, to all the principal points common 
between itselt and the Alton and Burlington roads. The sale 
of tickets at the various offices was stimulated a little by the 
reductions, but the reopening of the ** war” failed to create 
any excitement, in fact, it fell very flat so far as the public 
was concerned. 

_ The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy took bigh moral ground, 
its officers announcing their intention to adhere strictly to 








tariff rates until after the meeting of the managers on Mon- | in Mr. Humphrey’s statement of the facts in the case, and 
day, and to carry out in good faith the spirit and intent of maintaining that the division of business was an equitable 
the covevant ratified by the presidents in New York. The| one. Mr. How then moved that the meeting proceed to put 


agents of the company, here and elsewhere, were accordingly | in operation the pools agreed to in the presidents’ 
instructed to continue selling at the rates heretofore in effect, | meeting, which, under the Wabash construction, and 
and not to be influenced by the competitive warfare waged| by the wordin of Mr. How’s resolution, would 


about them by rivals. The course taken by the company | give Wabash one-third of the business. The motion received 
will be commended as very sensible.-—Chicago Times, Nov. 7. | only one vote, all but the Wabash declining to vote on it, 

The general course of the war during the past week has | The original proposition to carry out the Southwestern pool 
been as follows: The rates between Chicago and St. Louis | arrangement was agreed to by a vote of the Chicago & 
and between St. Louis and Kansas City had been kept down | Alton, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock 
to $5, chiefly because of the large number of outstand- | Island & Pacific, the Hannibal & St. Joseph, and the Mis- 
ing limited ‘tickets that had been sold for this amount. |souri Pacific Roads for it, the Wabash against it, and_the 


Then the direct lines between Chicago and Kansas City, | Chicago & Northwestern, the Illinois Central. and the Van- 








by which the regular rate is £14.80, found their dalia declining to vote, not being a party to the New York 
business affected by the ability of travelers to | agreement. ; 

make the journey on two $5 tickets, and some Mr. Midgely in all these proceedings has insisted that the 
of them reduced their rate to $10. Tuesday there | parties who accused Mr. Blackstone of breaking an agree- 


was an adjourned meeting in Chicago of the general | ment are the ones who refused to allow a clear statement in 
managers and passenger agents, called to perfect the pools the New York meeting of their proposition, and who refused 
and provide for carrying out the New York agreement; but | to allow Mr. Blackstone to verify his vote after it was re- 
at this meeting the differences in the understanding of the | corded. The question is an important one as tending to 
agreement became so great and decided that nothing could | place the responsibility for what it threatens to be—the 
be done, and it was voted to refer the whole subject to! greatest passenger war in the history of the country. 
another meeting of the presidents, to be held in New York Wednesday afternoon, at St. Louis, the ticket and passen- 
immediately. At that meeting a telegram was read from | ger agents of the Wabash, the Indianapolis & St. Louis, the 
Solomon Humphreys, President of the Wabash, reasserting | Ohio & Mississippi, and the Vandalia roads agreed upon the 
that at the New York meeting President Blackstone, of the | following special] rates for limited tickets: Boston and New 
Chicago & Alton, agreed that the Wabash should have a one- | York, $4.25; Philadelphia, $3.75; Baltimore and Washington, 
third interest in a Chicago-St. Louis pool, and Mr. Blackstone | $3; Harrisburg,83.25; Pittsburgh, $2 25; Buffalo,$3,25; Park 
repeated his denial of any such agreenicat. The following | ersburg, $1.05; Cleveland, $1.25; Wheeling, 25 cents. This 
telegram from Jay Gould was also read at this meeting : meets the rates made by the Chicago & Alton and the Lake 

‘Mr. Humphreys bas read to me all the correspondence, | Erie & Western, and goes below them to points east of Fre- 
letters and telegrams vhat have passed between himself and | mont, O. Thus the Alton has succeeded in its object of de- 
Mr. Midgley and Mr. Blackstone, and I fully concur and ap- | stroying the value of all the through travel from St. Louis 
rove of every word he has said, The agreement he alleges | eastward, and the whole railroad system of the country east 
1¢ made with Mr. Blackstone for the division of the business | of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, almost, becomes in- 
between St. Louis and Chicago he did make, and Mr. #lack- | terested in making a speedy end of the matter. Whether 
stone subsequently reported the agreement to some of his | this will help one company more than another remains to be 
directors in this city. He not only made it, but its terms are 


seen, 
fair. he Wabash line between Chicago and St. Louis is, as = = 


I understand it, the shortest of all the lines. They will not The First Railroad in New England. 
take less than the one-third given to them by the New York Sdaiaiscbs 
agreement. I makes this statement in justice to Mr. Hum- 
sieeve and to place the responsibility for a disastrous rail- 
road war where it belongs. You may read this at the meet- 
ing to-day.” 

he same day (Tuesday) the Chicago & Alton announced a 
rate of $1 by its road and the Lake Erie & Western from St. 
Louis to all points where the latter crosses the Wabash, and 
to its eastern terminus at Fremont, and rates to other points 
on the Wabash and to Eastern points made up of this $1 rate 
plus the rate on the connecting road or roads, making $2.80 
to Fort Wayne, $3.45 to Cleveland, $8.30 to Pittsburgh, etc. 
From St. Louis to Fremont is 510 miles, and half of the dol- 
lar received for the journey goes for the St. Louis bridge toll. 

The following telegram, received from Chicago Wednes- 
day night, gives for the first time a semi-official report of the 
ppeceedings of the presidents’ meeting in New York and the 

thicago meetings so far as they concern the interpretation 
of the New York agreement: 

Cuicaao, Nov, 10.—As the railroad war now in progress 
between the roads of the Southwestern pool bids fair to in- 
crease and involve many other roads of the country in com- 
plications not hitherto anticipated, and as no clear state- 
ment of the differences has yet been made, it is deemed im- 
portant to give the following from the notes of Mr. Midgley, 
the Commissioner of the Southwestern pool, concerning 
the proceedings at secret meetings held in this city Monday 
and Tuesday of the general managers and general passenger 
agents of the companies interesied: 

Mr, Midgley, at Monday’s meeting, said he had telegrapbed 
Solon Humphreys, of the Wabash, as follows: ‘* When 
I called roll on Southwestern agreement (in the New York 
meeting of presidents) I understood Mr. Blackstone to say he 
voted ‘ yea,’ on understanding that its general terms should 
apply to the business between Chicago and St. Louis, Mr. 
eskion sat next to me, and I think he added ‘ And that 
the Wabash shall have one-third.’ I ep and proceeded 
to restate the vote, when Mr. Gould and others remarked, 
‘Never mind St. Louis business ; leave that out.’ After- 
ward you said to Mr. Blackstone you would have Chicago 
and St. Louis business taken up and disposed of fairly. I 
cannot certify to any agreement, except on Chicago and 
Southwestern business. The foregoing is the substance of 
my statement in the managers’ meeting here last week.’’ In 
reply, Mr. Humphrey sent the following letter : 

‘* Your telegram of yesterday was received this morning, 
and I immediately replied that Mr, Gould was absent, etc. 
My recollection of Mr, Gould’s remark is very distinct, as it 
relieved us of serious question as to how St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City business should be treated. Either Mr. Hopkins 
or I asked, as the vote was being taken, ‘what about St. 
Louis and Kansas City ? Mr. Gould replied, as you state, 
‘Never mind that; leave that out,’ and I stated, as 





The following was contributed to the Boston Advertiser as 
long ago as 1873 by a correspondent in Windham, Me. : 

In Drake’s valuable work ‘‘Old Landmarks and Historic 
Personages of Boston,” published the present, year, it is 
stated that in reducing West Hill, between Beacon and 
Cambridge streets, the Mount Vernon proprictors ‘* employed 
the first railway used in New England by an inclined plane, 
over which box cars conveyed their loads to the water at the 
foot of the hill.” It may perhaps be interesting to your 
readers to know that this same railway and cars, or others 
of similar construction, were used on Beacon Hill several 
years previous. This information I received two years ago 
from Edward Howe, Esq., a retired merchant of Portland, 
Maine, now 90 years add, who yet walks the streets and 
reads the papers every day when iu ordinary health. He 
was born in Surchaaies, Mass., July 12, 1783. His father, 
Abraham Howe, was a brick-maker in that ancient town— 
his brick-yard and dwelling (still standing) were where 
Adame street now is. 

In 1795, at the age of twelve, young Howe, with his 
father’s team, hauled one hundred thousand bricks from the 
kilns to the top of Beacon Hill, for the building of the State 
House, the corner stone of which was laid by ex-Governor 
Samuel Adams, July 4, of that year. Mr. Howe says that 
the hill was lowered about twenty feet before the foundation 
was laid; and in this work arailway of wood, of about two 
feet gauge, conveyed loaded cars to the foot of Beacon 
street, drawing up at the same time a train of empty cars by 
a rope over a pulley. The Mount Vernon proprietors’ rail- 
way was not in use until the first five years of this century, 
and undoubtedly the same track and cars were transferred 
from Beacon to West Hill, some eight or nine years after 
they were employed on the site of the State House, and 
doubtless by the same contractor. Mr. Howe probably is 
the only one living who assisted in the construction of that 
building. 

In a history of the Bunker Hill monument, published in 
the third volume of the collections of the Maine Historical 
Society, the statement is made that the Quincy Railway, 
constructed in 1826 to convey the stone for the monument 
from the quarry to the wharf for shipment, was the first 
railway in the United States. This might have been the 
first one in which iron was used on the track—yet Mr. Howe 
has the impression that there was a thin plate of iron ou the 
track of the Beacon Hill Railway, although he is not certain. 
The Quincy Railway track was simply narrow plank set on 
edge three feet apart, and covered with thin iron. This mode 
of conveyance was soon abandoned, and the stone was drawn 
by teams direct from the quarry tothe site of the monument. 

The first solid iron rails laid and passed over by a locomo- 
tive engine drawing a train of passenger cars in New Eng- 


I had previously stated, that we had a good many | land, was on the Boston & Worcester road, in April, 1834; 
ne tickets out between these points, as| the engine and its driver were brought from England. The 


Mr. Blackstone had stated his road also had. Mr. Gould 
again replied, ‘Never mind; let them run,’ As to my re- 
mark to Mr. Blackstone afterward, it had no reference to 
Chicago and St. Louis business, but to business to Jackson- 
ville and other common points on our two routes to which 
we had sold unlimited tickets, and it was to the effect 
that we would have that business taken up and treated 
fairly, the same as I had already agreed with Mr. Riddle in 
the matter of Peoria. As you have made your statement to 
the managers, kindly read this letter to them at their meet- 
ing on Monday.” 

In Monday’s meeting, Mr. How, for the Wabash road, | ~ 
stated that he had no proposition to make except that the 
New York agreement be followed out, and that the Wabash 
have one-third of the St. Louis business. He would, how- 
ever, receive and transmit to Mr. Gouldand Mr Humpbreys 
any proposition. ‘Thereupon J. C. MeMullin, of the Alton 


writer hasa vivid recollection of a ride to Newton soon 

after on this road, and returning in a brakeman’s seat, as a 

special favor, to see the country. This seat was on the 

top of the car, and the smoke and cinders were perfectly 

blinding, as the engine had no ‘‘spark catcher” like those 

now in use. W, G, 
WinpHaAy, MAINE, Dec. 1, 1873, 


Railroad WMlews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows : 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh (leased to Pennsylvania Company), 


General 





road, offered a proposition that tuey take up and perfect the | 124 per cent., quarterly, payable Dec. 1 
details of the plan entered into by the New York presidents Boston d& Albany, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
relative to Southwestern business, and to fix the percentages | Nov. 15. 


which should be submitted to arbitration. Without action, 

the meeting adjourned to allow Mr. How to consult his peo- 

ple in New York regarding the proposition to carry out the 
x00l agreement made in New York as to Southwestern 
usiness. 

In Tuesday’s meeting Mr. gs oe explained [some pecu- 
liarities in the notes of the New York meeting and the man- 
ner in which it was claimed Mr. Blackstone agreed to allow 
Wabash one-third of the St. Louis business, e also states 
that Mr. Blackstone distinctly declares that he never agreed 
to that proposition; that Mr. Riddle, of the Rock Island 
road, agreed that Mr. Blackstone might very easily have 
voted under misapprehension as to the question, since it was 
in a muddled condition when put to the meeting, and that he 
(Midgley) fully believed that Mr. Blackstone did not vote to 
give the Wabash one-third of the St. Louis business, Mr. How 
then read telegrams from Mr, Humpbreys declaring that Mr. 
Blackstone’s statement to friends after the meeting confirmed 
the belief that he had voted to give the Wabash one-third of 
the business, and saying Wabash would accept nothing less ; 
also a telegram from Jay Gould re-asserting and concurring 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the twenty-eight annual meeting, held Nov. 3, 1880, 
officers were elected for the ensuing year. As suggested by 
the circular recently issued, the meeting (after the pre- 
sentation of reports and the canvas of the votes.) was ad- 
journed to meet on Wednesday, Nov. 17, 1880, at 19 a. m., 
at the Society House (No. 104 East Twentieth street, New 
York). The morning meeting of Nov. 17 will be occupied 
with discussion on Society business, Arrangements are in 
progress by the members resident in New York for a special 
meeting, with professional papers and discussions, for visits 
to points of engineering interest, for collations and for a 
reception. These arrangements will extend over the day 
and evening of both Wednesday and Thursday, Nov, 17 and 
18, All members are invited to be present. 


Western Society of Engineers. 


The regular semi-monthly meeting was held in Chicago, 
Nov. 4, President Greeley in the chair. 
Mr, Benezette Williams offered a resolution, providing 
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that, as the society had attained sucli a position that it was 
warranted in pressing its claims for membership and sup- 
port of engineers of all classes, the Secretary be requested 
to devote as much time as possible to increasing the well- 
being of the society, and that the trustees be authorized to 
expend such money as might be necessary for this work. 

Mr. Williams explained that his idea in offering the reso- 
lution was that gentlemen engaged in mechanical and 
other branches of engineering might be induced to present 
themselves for membership. 

The resolution was laid over until the next meeting. 

Mr. Jobn Zellweger then read a paper on the *‘ Effect of 
Wind on Bridge Trusses.” The subject was treated in a 
technical and scientific manner. The usual discussion fol- 
lowed, and the paper was ordered placed on the records. 
The society then adjourned. 


Western Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents. 

A regular meeting of this Association bagan at the Lin- 
dell Hotel, St. Louis, last Wednesday (Nov. 10, 1880). The 
Executive Committee presented the following subjects for 
discussion in a circular issued Oct. 30: 

First.—Uniformity in the colors or tints of coupon tickets. 
Why cannot the members of this Association, one and all, 
adopt uniform color or tints ¢ 

Second.—-Is it not feasible, and of great utility and con- 
venience, to give the actual numbers of the trains on our 
folders, and in the Official Railway Guide, instead of call- 
ing all trains *‘ Fast Express ?”’ 

Third.—W hat is the best plain for running local excur- 
sions—to rent coaches, or to make reasonable rates, sell our 
own tickets and abandon the * renting out” plan¢ 

Fourth.—Do all members of this Association give on their 
ticket report to foreign lines the through rate, commencing 
and closing, or consecutive numbers of tickets; also the ac- 
tual name of station where tickets are sold, as well as the 
destination, form and division ¢ 

Fifth.—What is the best mode of doing a round trip 
local ticket business—to make a 10 or 15 per cent. discount 
on the double rates, and limit the tickets to a few days, or 
no limit ¢ 

Sicth.—\s it not a wise plan to pay our own ticket agents 
a commission on local ticket sales, thereby stimulating them 
to see that all passengers are ticketed ¢ 

Seventh.—In making a through rate between any two 
given points, from one part of the country to another, over 
two or more roads, why should not such rate be made by 
adding together the amounts of local ticket rates, which, 
when combined, make the smallest amount between the two 
points, fromthe fact that a passenger can pass between the 
two points fer such combined amount ¢ 

Lighth.—W ill each road in this Association devote a certain 
space in the Official Railway Guide, on their time-table 
page or pages, to give information regarding through cars, 
from anc to what points they run, and on what trains ¢ For 
example, see advertisements of C., B. & Q., Vandalia, and 
M., K. & T., in Official Guide. 

Ninth.—Are there any roads in this Association, that, in 
reporting excess baggage collections to foreign lines, do not 
include the same on their foreign ticket report ¢ If not, does 
the passenger department of the line reported to get credit, 
or does such item go intc a miscellaneous account ¢ 

Tenth.—Why, if the expense of running and keeping up 
United States mail and express cars be charged to the pas- 
senger department service, should not the earnings on same 
be credited to the passenger department ¢ 

Eleventh .— embers are requested to come prepared to 
vote on the following questions regarding the issue of free 
transportation to editors of newspapers, in consideration of 
standing advertisements in said papers, viz. ; 

1.—Regular annual passes, good over all the lines of the 
roads issuing them. 

%.—Regular annual passes, good only on the division 
of the road on which the editor lives, 

8. Trip transportation, in coupon book form, similar to 
that in use upon the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway. 

4,—1,000 and 500-mile tickets. 

5.—If annual passes are used, should they be provided 
with the photograph of the holder ¢ 

Twelfth.—Regarding newspaper advertising, 
will be asked to consider the following: 

1.—The minimum cirulation a weekly paper shall have to 
warrant the roads in interest making an advertising con- 
tract with it. 

2.—Shall members of the Association make standing adver- 
tising contracts with papers off their own lines ¢ 

3.—How old shall a paper be before an advertising con- 
tract is made with it ¢ 

4.—Shall free transportation of any kind be given to news- 
paper men, unless the roads giving it have a regular con- 
tract for advertising with the paper to which the applicant 
for the pass belongs / 

5.—To prepare uniform proposition and contract blanks for 
newspaper contracts. 

6.—Shall free transportation be furnished to any al- 
leged newspaper correspondents or reporters (alleged to be 
exclusively so engaged or not), or shall the free transporta- 
tion be confined exclusively to editors ? 

7.—Shall free transportation be furnished to editors, unless 
they are exclusively engaged upon their papers, and have 


the 


members 


no other business 

Thirteenth.—Some uniform system for conducting 
theatrical business. 

Fourteenth.—Uniformity in the issue of excess baggage 
tickets. 

Fifteenth.—Such other subjects as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

It will be evident to any general passenger or ticket agent, 
who reads the above, that the subjects for discussion are of 
sufficient umportance to every line in this Association to war- 
rant a full attendance, and that if they are considered with 
the care which their importance would seem to demand, the 
meeting will be a very interesting and profitable one. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

American Society of Civil Engineers.—At the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting in New York, Nov. 3, the fullowing 
officers were chosen: President, James B. Francis; Vice- 
Presidents, Ashbel Welch, Octave Chanute; Secretary and 
Librarian, John Bogart; Treasurer, J. James R. Croes; Di- 
rectors, C. Vandervoort Smith, Joseph P. Davis, D. J. Whit- 
temore, G. Bouscaren, Wm. H. Paine. 

Baltimore, Cincinnati d& Western.—Hon. Thomas L., 
Young, of Ohio, is to be President of this new company. 
Maj. A. H. Campbell is Engineer. 

Boston & Lowell.—Mr. C. $8. Melien has been ap 
Assistant to the Manager, with office in Boston, 
formerly on the Northern (New Hampshire) road. 

Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta.—Mr. J. S. Land has been 
appointed Master of Trains, in place of W. N. Royall, re- 
signed. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. John D. Besler has 
been appointed Superintendent of all this company’s lines in 
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Illinois, except the line from Burlington to Quincy. Office 
at Galesburg, II]. 

Mr. L. A. Howland has been appvinted Assistant Suverin- 
tendent of Galesburg Division. ; 

Mr. W. D. Rowley has been appointed Master Mechanic 
of the Chicago Division, with office at Aurora, Ill. Mr. 
Rowley has been for several years Master Mechanic of the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs road. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis d& Chicayo.—At the 
annual meeting in Indianapolis, Nov. 10, the following di- 
rectors were chosen: Thomas A. Morris, Thomas H. Sharpe, 
Indianapolis; 8. J. Broadwell, B. F. Evans, George Hoadley, 
M. E. Ingalls, John King, Jr., C. W. West, Cincinnati; J. 
H. Devereux, Cleveland; J. H. Parkins, Boston; George 
Bliss, C. J. Landon, New York. The board re-elected M. E. 
Ingalls, President; E. F, Osborne, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—At the annual meet- 
ing, Oct. 27, the following directors (one-third of the board) 
were re-elected: E. B. Saddler, Sandusky, 0.;J. 8. Farlow, 
J. D. Farnsworth, Boston. The board re-elected J. 8. 
Farlow, President; N. W. Pierce, Vice-President; J. L. 
Moore, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Columbus d& Rome.—The officers are now as follows: 
President, E. C. Hood; Treasurer and Superintendent, M. E. 
Gray; Engineer and Road-Master, F, H. Harris. 


Foxwburg, St. Petersburg d& Clarion.—Mr. M. Mandeville 
has been chosen President, in place of Wm, L, Fox, de- 
ceased, 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—-At the annual meeting in Hanni- 
bal, Mo., Nov. 1, the old board was re-elected, as follows : 
Myron P. Bush, Buffalo, N. Y.; Enoch Pratt, Baltimore ; 
Henry H. Cook, Wm. Dowd, Jay Gould, Julius Hallgarten, 
Horace Porter, Elihu Root, Russell Sage, New York. 


Kansas City, St.Joseph & Council Bluff’s.—My. Frank A. 
Chase has been appointed Master Mechanic, in place of W. 
D. Rowley, transferred to the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy. Mr. Chase has been on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy for many years as an engineer and for two years past 
as Foreman of the Aurora round-house, 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago,—Mr, Marshall Morris 
has been appointed Chief Engineer and Superintendent of 
Road, with office in Louisville. 


Manhattan, —At the annual meeting in New York, Nov. 
10, the following directors were chosen: C. K. Garrison, 
William Rk. Garrison, George J. Forrest, A. V. Stout, John 
P. Kennedy, Arthur Leary, Jose F. Nivavro. Horace 
Porter, kK. F, Winslow, William Foster, Jr., H. F. Dimeck, 
R. M. Galloway, Mortamer Ward. For inspectors of next 
annual election, Lewis M. Brown, James Clyne, Charles T. 
Barney. The new board is entirely in the Metropolitan 
Elevated interest. 


North Atlantic City.—The directors of this new company 
are: Isaac A. Braddock, E. Z. Collings, John 8. Deughty, 
Henry Fowler, David Headley, Wm. Smedley, George W. 
Stever. The oflicers are: President, Wm. Smedley, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Treasurer, Isaac A. Braddock, Haddonfield, N. 
J.; Secretary, David Headley, Philadelphia, 


Paducah & Elizabethtown.—Mr. B. J. Horton has been 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with office 
at Elizabethtown, Ky., in place of B. F. Blue, resigned. 


St. Louis Union Depot Co,—My. A. A. Talmage (General 
Superintendent of the Missouri Pacific) has been chosen Pres- 
ident, in place of J. E, Simpson, deceased, 


Scioto Valley.—The Board has elected C. O. Hunter, Wim. 
Long and £. F. Winslow, directors, in place of George D. 
Chapman, John G. Mitchell and Harford Toland, resigned. 


Texas d& Pacific.—Mr, Edward RK. Murphy has been ap- 
ointed Auditor, in place of Thomas D. Maurer, resigned. 

r. Murphy was recently Chief Clerk to the Comptroller of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Toledo, Delphos d& Burlington.—The following officers 
have been announced: W. J. Sherman, Chief Engineer in 
charge of road, bridges and buildings: J. W. McElvaine, 
Auditor; I. H. Burgoon, Superintendent of Transportation; 
H. Z. Eaton, Assistant Secretary, Cashier, Paymaster and 
Purchasing Agent; G. G. Grund, Acting General Freight 
and Passenger Agent; G. H. Tier, Master Mechanic. The 
oflices of the Superintendent of Transportation and Master 
Mechanic are at Delphos, O. The others at Toledo. 


Tonawanda Valley Extension.—This company has been 
organized with the following directors: R. 8. Taylor, W. 8. 
Bissell, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. D. V. Loomis, J. H. Loomis, R. 8. 
Stevens, C. 8. ''bompson, Levi R. Vincent, Attica, N. Y.; G. 
C. Parker, Varvsburg, N. Y.; G. R. Blanchard, E. 8. Bowen, 
J. D. Fish, B. W. Spencer, New York, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The following appointment. 
have been made for the Peoria & Iowa Division: W. O- 
Hewitt, General Master Mechanic, in charge of Locomotive 
and Machinery Department ; R. M. Hemphill, General Mas- 
ter Car-Builder, in charge of cars and car repairs ; Theodore 
Higbie, Jr., Storekeeper, in charge of storehouse and all sup- 
lies, except stationery. The offices of all are at Peoria, 
illinois. 


Western North Carolina.—Mr. John R, Macmurdo has 
been appointed Auditor, General Freight and Passenger 
Agent. Office in Salisbury, N. C. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. J. A. Groat, late Master Mechanic of the Chicago & 

Paducah road, has accepted a position in Chicago, and will 
live in that city. 
Mr. George McHenry, a brother of James McHenry, 
came to this country about six weeks ago as represeutative 
of certain English bondholders who are opposed to the 
measures now in progress for the reorganization of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Company. A short time ago Mr. 
McHenry was taken with a severe attack of rheumatisuu, 
and he died in Philadelphia, Nov. 8, from prostration result- 
ing from this attack. 

—At the meeting of Grand Trunk stockholders in London, 
Oct. 28. the sum of £2,500 was voted to Mr. J. Hickson, the 
General Manager, in acknowledgment of his services to the 
company, “‘and especially for bis energetic and judicious 
management and conduct of the negotiations in acquiring 
possession of the Chicago & Grand Trunk.” In answer to a 
stockholder’s question, Sir Henry Tyler said that Mr. Hick- 
son’s salary was £3,000 a year. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Peoria Traffic. 


Peoria, which is one of the competing points where trouble 
is most common, bas been for some time charged with irregu- 
larities in rates. The Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern, which 
usually has carried but a trifling portion of the eastward ship- 





ments, has recently greatly increased its proportion, and has 
done it, it is said, by making reductions from the regular 
rates. Under the apportionment, to which it was a party, it is 
entitled to but 5 per cent. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Zarnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Ten months ending Oct. 31: 
80. 

















1879. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 

Bur., Cedar Rap. & 
nie ect whexeie $1,670,733 $1,210,960 I. $459,773 38.0 

Chi. & Alton .. 6,418,943 4,601,532 I, 1,817,411 30.5 

Chi, & Eastern Tl... 1,041,433 704.054 T, 336.479 47.7 

Chi. & Northwest. 16,003,523 13,214,002 1, 2,789,521 21.2 

Chi., St. P.. Minn, 

SS Oiccucxe: seas, CORR 982,714 1, 284,232 29.0 
Cin. & Springfield. 724,841 637,300 1, 87,541 13.7 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & 

TO 3,536,439 2.975.170 I. 561.269 = 18.9 
Denver & R.G.... 2,604,858 966,504 I. 1,7298.554 178.9 
Det., Lan. & No... 985.254 904.672 1. 30,582 8.9 
Flint & Pere M.... 3 PL7.100° 1, 40.9 
Grand Trunk....... 8,658,204 7,278,518 I, 18.9 
Great Western ... 3,605,814 L. 16.6 
Hannibal & St. Jo. 1,550,947 1. 32.1 
Houstou & Tex. Ct 2,206,790 1, 1.5 
Ill, C’nt, TH. lines. . 4,699,480 1, 11.3 
* © Towa lines. 1,247,573 1. 10.0 
Int. & Gt. No.... 50,097 I. 10.5 
Louisv. & Nash... 5718 I, 63.5 
Mem. & Charlest’n 578,408 A 46.4 
Mo., Kan. & Texas 3,433,319 2.576.278 1. 33.3 
Mo. Pacific , . 4,44, 864 SABES LL. 1,267,061 39.7 
N. Y. Cent, & H.R. 27,724,474 23,719,581 L 4,005,008 16.9 
St. L., A. & T. H 

Main Line . 1,164,522 BYO,160 1, B35 353 40.4 
St. L., Iron Mt. & 

Ws ixseeschon : 4,006,420 SSO 5606 1, SG ,003 24.8 
St. L. & San Fran 2,186,037 1,241,085 1, 915,552 76.2 
St. P., Mion. & 

Man ye 2 559,420 21438211 1, 416,218 10.4 
St. P. & Sioux City. 1,195,851 NOT 555 1, p 31.8 
Scioto Valley.... 262,002 235,778 J, 11.5 
Wabash, St. L. & 

r 10,267,873 7,266,105 1, 8,001,768 41.3 

Nine months ending Sept. 30: 

Houston & Texas ° 
Central ‘ $1,800,236 1, S350544 19.9 
Net earnings ; 689,785 1. 224,933 832.2 

Pitts., Titusv,. & 

Bult “s 428,458 I, 81°23 23.4 

Net earnings 201,548 134.733 1, GUO81S 49.6 
Wisconsin Central. ROS SLO 580,793 1, 24517 38.6 

Net earnings 146,707 88.837 I 57,060 65.0 

Month of September : 

Gal., Har. & San 
Antonio ......... $147,785 $131,365 1 $16,420 12.5 

Grand Trunk £192,511 £168,522 1. £23,089 14.1 
Net earnings .. 68,647 SLM61 LT, 16.086 32.1 

Great Western..... $426,600 $347,300 1. $79,500 22.9 
Net carnings.... 168,900 121,900 | 47.000 38.5 

Houston & Texas 
Cen abeves 408.367 365,440 1, 43.027 12.0 

Minn. & St. Louis. 98,330"2 42,083 1. 56.219 133.5 

. Penna. & 

Ohio ged oa 485,061 433,520) 1, 40541 11 
Wisconsin Central. 106,00" 7OAOL 1. 20,001 O03 

Month of October: 

Bur., Cedar Rap, & 

No cee ee)»=»©6§8204,901 $171,524 1. $55,407 ift.4 
Chi, & Alton..... 786,116 688,193 1, LI7,R 17.7 
Chi, & Eastern Il.. 130,801 92,975 1, S701 40.8 


Chi. & Northwest 






erm ae sch 2,051,000 1,896,073 I 134,927 73 
Chi., St. P., Minn 

&O ¥ eee 190,408 147,605 1. 42,708 28.0 
Cin,, Ind., St. L. & 

Chi heat F 2227 to 1 207,450 1, 19,001 96 
Cin, & Springtield.. 93,506 95,465 D. 1.050 2.0 
Cleve., Col., Cin, & 

eee ik 444,104 423257 1. 20,847 4.0 
Det., Lan, & No.... 114,200 116.68 D. 2.408 2.1 
Flint & Pere M 158,752 125.5 1. 35,182 28.5 
Hannibal & St. Jo.. 240,550 24 I O24 0.2 
Houston & Texas 

Cent... pid ‘ 476,866 406,564 1, FOS02 17 
Ill. Cent., Tl. lines 675,091 625,049 1, 40,142 7.9 

. - lowa 

lines. spéakan 185,033 IS8LO10 LT, 3,025 1.7 
Int. & Gt, Northern 276,646 228.800 1, 47816 20.0 
Louisv. & Nash.... 1,000,000 609,578 1 BW Azz 64.0 
Memphis & Char- 

leston..... suas 125.731 66,066 1, 59,665 90.3 
Mo., Kansas & 

ol ee , 407,549 387,710 1, 19,830 51 
Mo, Pacifiec.... 7 546,027 454,266 1, 111,781 265.7 
N. Y. Central & 

H.R on 3,005, LOR 2,808,586 I, M5018 6.8 


St. L., A. &T. H., 


Main Line. . 137,045 116,682 1. 20,503 17.5 
St. L., lron Mt, & 

BQise. cated 678,200 724,713 D 46,5138 6.4 
St. L. & San. Fran $10,582 214,712 I. 95,870 15.3 
St. P., Minn. & 

Man.... aa 345,057 91,202 J 53.855 18.5 
St. P. & Sioux City 153,344 121,618 1 31,726 26.1 
Scioto Valley....... 40,172 30.240 D 77 0.2 
Wabash, St. L. & P 1,526,475 1,198,076 1, 328,390 27.4 

Third Week in October: 

Minn, & St. Louis.. $18,557 S12916 1, $5,041 43.7 

First Week in November ; 

Northern Pacific, 

Kastera Div... $70,300 $46,665 1, $25,635 50.6 

Week endin ; October 31: 

Grand Trunk.. $:250,630 $220,978 1. $29,061 13.4 


Grain Movement, 

For the week ending Oct. 80, receipts and shipments of 
rrain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
Kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight vears : 

Northwestern Shipments, 





Northwestern Pie Atlantic 
Year, Receipts. Total, By rail. by rail. Receipts. 
1873 .. 5,424,584 3,385,068 G16.814 18.0 3.006,204 
1874 .... 2,578,641 2,412,574 202,51°2 12.1 7,255,461 
1875 .. 4,251,118 4,579,686 1,154,454 25.2 5,124,070 
1876 4,308,747 3,902.672 2,351,014 60.5 4.010.805 
1877 5.071, 0908 5,527,013 587,178 15 5 AS35919 
1878 . 4,894,449 4,088,021 905,027 22.1 6,262,586 
1879.. . 7,190,708 4,443,656 1.500406 31.3 7,481,102 
1880 8,166,032 6,748,761 2,326,182 M44 1 100,108 


Compared with the corresponding week of last year, there 
is this year an increase of 1344 per cent, in the receipts and 
59 per cent. in the shipments of the Northwestern markets, 
and of 2114 per cent, in the receipts of Atlantic ports. 

Compared with previous weeks of this year, Northwestern 
receipts are about 6 per cent. less than in the week next 
previous, and are the smallest for six weeks. The North 
western shipments, on the otber hand, are about a fifth 
larger than the week before, and with two exceptious are 
the largest since June; and the Atlantic receipts are 18 per 
cent. larger than the week before, are the largest since July, 
with two exceptions are the largest of the year, and were 








never equalled before this year, in 

Of the Northwestern receipts ¢ thicago had 47.2 per cent., 
St. Louis 15.6, Toledo 15.1, Milwaukee 6.2, Detroit 6.1 
Peoria 5.7, Duluth 2.2, and Cleveland 1.8 per cent Loledo 
leads in wheat receipts this week, followed close by Chicago, 
and with St. Louis not far behind, while Detroit is ahead ot 
Milwaukee, which continues to be far behind it ist ! 
business. 

Of the Atlantic receipts, New York 


had 57.5 jp 
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Baltimore 17, Philadelphia 12.7, Boston 5.8, Montreal 3.8, 
New Orleans 3. 5, and Portland 0,2 per cent. 

Of the 1,400,000 bushels gain over the previous week, New 
York gets 1 1,380. 000. Philadelphia loses a little, but is still 
above on receipts it has had since the middle of July until 
the last few weeks. Baltimore — just about as much 
as Philadelphia loses, and has its largest receipts for eleven 
weeks. Montreal has not had so small receipts before siuce 
navigation fairly opened. 

Exports from Atlantic perts for four successive weeks 
have been : 

-————--Week ending-- —— --——-— 


Nov. 3. Oct. 27. Oct, 20, Oct. 13, 
Flour, bbls. . ... 92,803 "5,575 PE Fe Tess aces 
Grain, bush . 6,072,436 5,302,054 5,800,518 5,837,439 


During the eight weeks ending Oct. 30 the exports have 
been : 








1880, 1879, Ine, or, Dec. P.c. 

Flour, bbis 771,872 835,174 D. 63,302 7.6 
Wheat, bush.... ..... 24 24,054, 164 36,821,961 D. i, (867, 7,707 82.2 
Corn, Sse 16, 453, 700 10,316,258 I. 6,137, 44" 2 59.5 
Rye, 6. wcbucoauee $55,392 1,138,924 D. 283,532 24.9 
Peas, PY avleive 1,199,523 990,543 I. 208,980 21.1 
oe: . © epee 20,462 222,181 D. 201.719 90.8 
Total grain.....43,483,241 49,489,867 D. 6,006,626 12.1 
Flour to bushels...... 3,859,360 4,175,870 D. 316, 510 7.6 
47,342,601 53,665, 737 Dd. 6. 323,136 1.8 


Thus the decrease of nearly one-third in the wheat exports 
of September and October is only partly made up by the in- 
crease of nearly 60 per cent. in the corn exports. 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Chicago and Milwau- 

kee for the week ending Nov. 4, have been ; 


--——Receipts.——-— —--—Shipments.——- 

1880, 1879, 1880. 1879 
Chicago 3,486,452 2,918,929 3,748,895 2,307,787 
Milwaukee 709,201 807,900 286,099 = 761,800 


At Chicago there is an increase of 19 per cent. in the re- 
ceipts, and 56 per cent. in the shipments ; at Milwaukee a 
decrease of 12 per cent. in the receipts, and 6514 per cent, in 
the shipments. 

For the same week, ending Nov, 4, receipts and shipments 
at Buffalo have been : 


-~-—— Receipts. — 
1880. 1879. 


. 2,402,185 1,748,510 


By water Sckee 
_ eee 687,300 531,900 1, 172,300 920, 650 


Total _ 8,080,485 2,280,410 2,264,800 3,396,808 


Here there is an increase of 3714 per cent. in lake receipts, 
of 29 per cent. in rail receipts, and of 3514 per cent. in total 
receipts; end a decrease of 56 per cent. in canal shipments, 
an increase of 27\¢ per cent. in rail shipments, and a decreuse 
of 881; per cent. ir. total shipments. We cannot explain 
why there was such a decrease in canal shipments, unless it 
were on account of the election, 

San Francisco wheat exports for the four months of the 
California —-., year ending Oct. 31 were: 1880, 4,349,775 
bushels; 1879, 7,237,037 bushels, 1878, 7,552, 850 bushels. 
A large poe Ss tor export is reported’ this year, but it is 
coming forward very slowly. 


I meee —— 
1880 1879. 


1,09%2, 500 2 476,158 





Coal Movement, 
Authracite tounages for the ten months ending Oct. 40 
are reported as follows, the tonnage in each case being only 
that or iginating on the line to which it is credited: 


1880, 187. Ine, or Dec. P. ¢. 

Phila. & Reading...... 4,908,086 6,254,215 D. 1,546,120 22.5 
Northern Central, 
Shamokin Div., and 

Summit Br. RR...... 740,427 777,035 DD. 86008 4.7 


Sunbury, Hazelton & 


Wiikesbarre. 8,515 20,604 DD. 12,080 58.7 
Pennsylvania ( ‘anal . 411,768 391,600 I. 20,168 5.1 
Central of N. J., Le- 

high Div aes cetera 4, 104,882 _. 004 D. 249,122 7.4 
Lehigh Valley ... 5,606,786 3,580,241 I. 26.545 0.7 
Pennsylva:ia & N RY 30,008 28,741 I. 2,257 7.8 
Del., Lacka. & Western 2,865,559 3,143,303 D, 277,744 8.8 
ne & Hudson Canal 

use ede +i: Liam 2,446,043 2,808,196 D, 362,155 12.9 
Sie ivan‘a Coal Co.. 908,888 1,187,502 D. 278,704 23.5 
State Line & Sullivan. 87,181 40,111 D. 2,930 7.3 





19,069,128 21,585,042 D. 2,516,514 11.7 


The tonnage of anthracite for the corresponding period for 
six years has been: 


Total anthracite. . 


1880, «19,069,128 | IB7T.. occa 14,626,835 
R79... oo) oc see se /21)585,642 | 1876.0 976,086 
TOTS... occ cicce ne cCAOPUMT MTD sic vcessccccccisaes 16,616,626 


Anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Penn- 
_— Railroad, for the ten months ending Oct. 30 was as 
OLLOWSB: 


1 4 1879. Increase. P. ¢. 

Coal Port for shipment we. . 43,089 22,407 = 20,684 92.1 
South Amboy for shipment....... (393, 925 368,252 25, 673 7.0 
Loc al Distribution on N. J. lines. 406: i 278, +93 127,995 45.9 
Co.’s use on N, J. lines........... 87,08: _T17 9,336 12.0 
| PEEPS ete eer 930,834 747, 198 183, 636 24. 6 


of the total this year 752,735 tons were from the Lehigh, 
and 175,099 tons from the W oming Region. 
Actual tonnage of anthracite passing over the Pennsyl- 


. vania & New York road for the eleven months of its fiscal 


ear from Dec, 1 to Ort. 80 was: 1880, 618,181; 1879, 
96,140; decrease, 177,959 tons, or 22.4 per cent. Of the 
total this year 262, 002'tons were received from the Lehigh 
Valley road. 

Anthracite trade generally is good; a large demand is re- 
ported and prices are very steady. 

Semi-bituminous tonnages reported for the ten months 
were as follows: 





a 1879. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢, 

Cumberiand...............- 1,006 1,251,841 I, 519,165 41.5 
Huntingdon & Broad Top.. ee. ‘708 118, ‘082 I) 28,626 24.3 
East Jroad Top........ ..- 55,907 fh 5, 751 1 2,156 4.0 
Tyrone & Clearfield ....... 1,390,930 1,330,728 1) 68202 4.5 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe... 46, | 58271 271 DD. 7,177 18.5 
Total semi-bituminous. . “3.410 410, 645 2,807 807,673 673 I. 602,972 21.5 


Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top road for the ten months was: 


1880, 1879, Increase, P. ¢. 

Broad Top coal............. 146,708 118,082 28,626 24.3 
Cumberland coal............ 213,779 145,023 68,756 47.4 
Dota... iveciss cide 360,487 263,105 97,382 37.0 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line; the Cumberland 
carried through from Mt. Dallas to Huntingdon. 

on ot Cumberland coal for the ten months was 
as [OLIOWS: 





1880, 1879, Increase. P. c. 

By Balt. & Ohio R. R.. 1,002,487 732,970 269.517 36.8 
By Bedford Div., Pa. R. 

R:. 186,702 129,012 57,690 44.8 
By.C hesapeake & & Ohio 

Canal. ; .. 580,751 387,472 193,279 49.9 

Total. . 1,769,040 1,249,454 520,486 41.7 


These figures are shipments away from the region; the 


total in the table above is the shipments from the mines to 
Cumberland. 


1880. 1879. Increase, P. ¢ 4 





Barclay R. R. & Coal Co, 395.713 270,145 125,568 46.5 
Allegheny Kegion. Pa. RK. R. 261.0338 158,362 102,671 64.8 | | 
Penn, and Westmoreland 780, 303 = 621,003 159,300 25.6) 
West Penn. KR RK. 232.398 174,515 57.883 33.4) 
Southwest Penn. 36,849 


33,601 #248 9.7 
464,469 : 


Pittsburgh ow ry Pe R. R 430,431 


2,170,765 688,057 482,708 28.6 

It must be understood that these figures do not cover the 
whole bituminous trade even of Pennsylvaniaalone. Tioga, 
McKean and other counties in Northern l’ennsylvania make 
no weekly or monthly reports, and no figures are received 
for the vast river trade from Pittsburgh. It is much to be 
regretted that fuller statistics are not attainable. 

‘oke tounages reported for the ten month are as follows: 


Total bituminous..... 


1880. 1879. Ine or Dec. P.c. 

Allegheny Kegion, P. R.R 50,586 41,35 rf? I, 9,232 22.3 

Penn. and Westmoreland. 112,230 77, 1€ I. 35,066 45.4 

West Penn. K.R....... 66,496 77,443 D. 10,047 14, ; 
Southwest Penn. R. RK .. 002.494 780, B75 i Lk 271,619 re 
Pittsburgh Region, P. R.R. 41 1,049 166.479 I. 244,570 146. 

Total coke..... | ae 542 2 855 1,143.3l5 I. 399,540 34.9 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the ten 
months was: 





1880 1879 Increase, 

Anthracite..... 989,906 862,584 127,322 

Semi-bituminous 1,624,928 171,302 

Bituminous »775,052 1,446,653 328,399 

Coke... 1,542 ‘Si > 1,161,757 381,098 
Total. pers 104,043 5,095,922 1,008,121 19.8 


The tonnage for October was 655,432 tons, a decrease of 
25.871 tons, or 3.8 per cent., from the September tonnage. 

Coal shipments from Pictou, Nova Scotia, to the end of 
October were: 1880, 238,681; 1879, 185,672; increase, 
53,009 tons, or 28.5 per cent., showing a very considerable 
gain this year, and nearly 100 per cent. over 1878. 


Chicago Live-Hog Movement. 


Receipts and shipments of live hogs at Chicago for the 
twelve months ending with October have been : 


1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 
Receipts..... . 4,771,498 6,559,218 5,999,836 
Shipments.... 1,455,574 1,648,816 1,224,260 


This year the receipts were 3.2 per cent. more and the 
shipments 11.7 /ess than last year, and the receipts 18 per 
cent. and the shipments 18.9 per cent, more than in 1877-78. 
The difference between the receipts and shipments is sub- 
stantially what is packed in Chicago. 

Estimates made of the number of live hogs now 
Western States, based on reports to state auditors, 
very little c hange from the past two years—2'¢ per cent. 
more than last year and 0.8 per cent. more than in 1878. 
This indicates that there is not likely to be any great change 
from the live-hog and provision shipments of the past two 
years, though a good deal depends upon prices, as, if these 
are high, farmers will sell nearly everything they can fit for 
market. 


in the 
show 


Petroleum Exports. 
The exports from Atlantic ports for five years have been, 
in gallons: 
1880, 1870 1878 1877. 1876 
202,444,286 338,457,050 285,009,420 308,126,555 210,509,004 
This year the exports are 13.6 per cent, less than in 1879 
2.5 per cent. more than in 1878, and 5.1 per cent, less than 
in 1877. During the past month the amount of decrease has 
yrown, the exports of the four weeks for the several years 
aving been: 
1880. 187. 1878 1877. L876 
31,340,341 = 43,373,615 49,813,811 41,877,043 16,690,234 
Thus the exports of the month are 39 per cent. less than 
last year, and smaller than in any other year since 1876. 
The percentages exported from the several ports were: 


LSO 1879, 1878. 1877 187¢ 

New York.... 76.2 71.6 66,7 71.4 37.2 
SS EER ae 1.2 1.7 1.0 a2 1.1 
Philadelphia Feepe f 20,2 20.2 12.9 26.2 
Baltimore. . . — 6.1 11.8 123 15.5 
Richmond. . 0.3 0.4 01 1.6 Pe 
Portiand..... a oa 0.2 0.6 

Totas....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Not only has New York gained in proportion this year, 
but it has doue so notably in the last month, when 95.3 per 
cent. of all the exports were from New York, which thus 
seems to have almost monopolized the business. 

Delaware Fruit Traffic. 

The total shipments of peaches over the Delaware Railroad 
and branches for the season of 1880 were 1 ,822,239 baskets 
(of about 30 lbs. each), of which 56,418 w ent to local Del- 
aware points, 8,251 to local points on Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore, 26,735 to Wilmington, 15,804 to 
Chester, 212,720 to Philade ‘Iphia for local use, 45,104 to 
Philadelphia’ & Reading road, 9,067 to main line of Penn- 
er road, 1,150,142 to Pennsylvania, New Jersey 

ivision, for Jersey City and local, and 207,998 to the same 
line for shipment to points east of Jersey City. 

This does not include the large shipments to Baltimore, 
which go chiefly by boat, nor the shipments over the Junction 
& Breakwater road and branches to Lewes and thence by 
steamer, nor some 77,000 baskets by the Delaware & Chesa- 
peake Canal. 

The total] shipments for 14 years past have been 28,365,- 
427 baskets, showing an average of 1,668,959 baskets per 
annum. The worst year of the lot was 1868, when only 
5,227 baskets were left by the frost, and the biggest year 
was 1875, when 4,330,036 baskets were shipped. The order 
of the years for extent of the peach crop was as follows: 
1875, 1871, 1879, 1877, 1869, 1880, 1873, 1870, 1876, 1867, 
1874, 1878 and 1868. 


New England Railroad Returns. 
The following figures are from advance copies of statements 
made to the Massachusetts and Connecticut Railroad Com- 
missioners for the year ending Sept. 30, 1880 : 





Net 
Earnings. Expenses. earnings. 

Conn. Western. $238.810 $223,246 $15,564 
Danbury & Norwalk. 184,447 124,327 60,120 
Housatonic...... 740.998 574.003 166.995 
Naugatuck . 592,454 350,088 242,366 
New Canaan. 14,188 7,358 6,830 
New York, New Haven & 

OS eae 4,360,133 2,436,887 1,923,246 
ED cee aeabs 61,304 41,456 19,848 


These returns are showing, almost without exception, a 
large increase in gross earnings, but a much smaller propor- 
tional increase in net earnings. 

Southwestern Association Rates. 
Monday, Nov. 8, grain rates from Missouri River points 





Bituminous tonnages reported for the ten months are: {} 


1880 


[NOVEMBER 12, 


for other grain to Chicago—a reduction of 214 cents from 

he rate of Nov. 1, when the rates from Missouri River 

points to St. Louis and other Mississippi River points (Louis- 

iana, Hannibal, West Quincy and Burlington), Milwaukee 

and Toledo were announced as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs. : 
Wheat 


Packed Bulk and Other Fresh 
meats. meats. flour. grain. beef,* 
To Miss. River points coe 20 20 15 35 
ee 27 27% 22% 49 
“ Milwaukee.. 30 28 51% 
ee E nckenne-sheues 321, 27 a 





e In refr'gerator cars. 


Hereafter furniture shipments will be estimated at a min- 
imum weight of 25,000 lbs. per car for 28 ft. cars, and at 
28,000 Ibs. for cars 33 ft. long or more. 


Prosecuting Scalpers and Selling them Unlimited 
Tickets. 

The question whether, under the existing law regulating 
the sale of railroad tickets, the railroads have a right to seil 
tickets in large quantities to speculators and scalpers. know- 
ing that such tic hos must necessarily be sold again by par- 
ties who, under the Illinois law, have no right to deal in rail- 
road tickets, is now likely to be decided by the courts. A 
suit has been brought by Mr. Jacob Frank, a ticket-scalper 
of Cincinnati, against the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road 
for violation of contract, setting his claim and damages at 
$15,000. The petition filed by the plaintiff quotes the fol- 
lowing contracts, and which w iil cause widespread attention 
in railroad circles : 

(Letter heading of Wabash Road) 

** 81,000. CuicaGo, I[ll., Oct. 80, 1880. 

‘* Received of Jacob Frank $1,000 as a deposit for 1,000 
tickets Chicago to Kansas City at the rate of $8 each, via St. 
Louis, first-class, one until used. 

. P. Foster, City Passenger Agent. 
‘ Balance of $7,000 to be remitted inside of twenty days.” 
(Letter heading of Wabash Road). 

* $500. Cuicaao, Oct, 18, 1880. 

** Received of Jacob Frank $500 as a deposit for 200 sec- 
ond-class tickets reading ‘Chicago to Kansas City,’ good 
until used; the balance, $500, to be paid on or before Oct. 
80, 1880. W. P. Foster, City Passenger Agent.” 

Mr. Frank obtained these contracts during the late war, 
in the presence of and with the knowledge of General Pas- 
senger Agent Townsend. He returned to Cincinnati, and 
Wednesday last week came back to this city and tendered 
the deferred payments in legal-tenders, and in the presence 
of witnesses. Delivery of the tickets was positively refused. 
Leaving the $1,500 in the hands of those who had receipted 
for it in the name of the Wabash Company, Mr. Frank re- 
turned to Cincinnati and placed the case in the hands of his 
attorney. He lays his damages at $12,000 in one case and 
$3,000 in the other. He stated to a Cincinnati Commercial 
reporter a day or two ago that hea was at a loss to under- 
stand the action of the Wabash Company, as it subsequently 
sold such tickets as his contract called for at the same r ates, 
he having bought some since at a slight advance. 

The Wabash Company will no doubt set up the plea that 
the transaction was contrary to the so-called Illinois scalpers’ 
law, and therefore void. The result of this suit will be 
watched by the railroad men and scalpers with much in- 
terest, as it will determine whether railroad companies can 
sell unlimited tickets to speculators in the state when the 
law provides that none but authorized railroad agents shall 
traffic in railroad tickets. 

It will take the railroads some time before they get over 
the troubles arising from the sale of unlimited tickets during 
the late war at greatly reduced rates, and right afterwards 
raising the rates again to former figures, thus enabling spec 
ulators to reaparich harvest. This matter will be taken 
advantage of by the scalpe rs, who have now on foota move 
ment to have the scalpers’ law repealed by the Legislature 
this winter. With the above record against them, the rail 
roads can hardly have the hardibood to go before the Legis- 
lature und urge the retention of a law which they themselves 
did not hesitate to violate when they found it to their interest 
to do so,—Chicago Tribune, Nov, 4 

Water Rates and Grain Movement, 

The capacity of the water route to transport property was 
never shown to greater advantage than this year. The 
quantity of grain moved from the interior to the seaboard 
has been perfectly enormous, to say nothing of the immense 
quantities of lumber, ore and coarse freights brought for- 
ward. The receipts of grain at this port during the navi- 
gation season now drawing toa close are the largest upon 
record, as will be seen from the following statement of the 
receipts of flour and grain at the port of Buffalo for a series 
of years: 










Flour. Grain, Grain, inel’g 

bbls. bu, flour, bu. 
1880. . pane 1,101.669 93,790,639 99,298,084 
BG 60.5 s600 soeonbepewos 808,679 63,670,257 7 67, 713,652 
1878..... 69,271,152 73,002,572 
1877.. 5140.72 54,515. 462 
aA 38,628,153 41,817, 253 
Ty 43,929,867 48,20" 
1874 138 50,136,221 
1873 954, "789 57,930,366 ‘ 5 
1872 646,817 51,1 20) 888 ry 354.6 6) 
187] ... 1,081,633 52,562,875 57, 974°040 
| NER See ..1,189,70% 32,171, hi 37,869,987 
Ee . 1,247,095 31,490,7 37,726,202 


The above mace include the arrivals at this port from the 
opening of navigation to Nov. 1 in each of the years named. 
In round numbers one hundred miilions of bushels of grain 
have passed through Buffalo on the water route in a little 
over six months. This is a third more than was ever before 
forwarded in the same length of time, and exceeds the busi- 
ness of any other port in the world. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the eae here by 
lake, they were stored, transferred and forwarded without 
delay or inconvenience. The bulk of the lake receipts went 
forward by canal, the movement by this channel, the same 
as by lake, being larger than ever before. In this connection 
the following comparative exhibit, giving the shipments of 
grain from Buffalo to the East by canal for four years, will 
be of interest: 


1877. 1878 1879. 1880. 

Flour, bbls..... 3,743 2.286 3,863 17,934 
Wheat, bu......10,151,930 23,305,837 25,114,998 26,517,785 
Corn, bu ....... 27,400,435 23,214,285 18,965,784 35,260,992 
Oats, bu........ 2,909,725 3,881,690 898.373 964,857 
Barley, bu...... 994,622 820,881 428,278 139,742 
RPO, WO... cscs 904,983 1, 1,516, 032 1,437,761 395,028 

Total, bu..... 42,361,696 46, 845, 194 63,278,404 





Some years ago it was iaoeeh that fifty million bushels 
would tax the capacity of the Erie Canal. But this season 
we have seen sixty-three and a quarter million bushels for- 
warded in six months without even producing the semblance 
of a glut or a blockade on the canal or at Buffalo, the port of 
transfer. The most remarkable feature of this enormous busi- 
ness is that at no time in the seasun have lake or canal freights 





to Chicago were ced to 26 cents for wheat and 20 cents 


reached anything like extortionate rates, Better freights were 
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of course obtained than in the years of depressicn that pre- 
ceded 1879, but nothing more than fairly remunerative 
prices were paid or demanded. The average rates for the 
month of October, in which the largest amount, 16,186,000 
bushels, ever received in a single month were reported, is a 
fair sample of the way rates have ruled for the whole season. 
The following is the average freight for October by lake and 
canal for the past ten years : 





—-—Lake.—--— —-—Canal,-——, 

Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn. 
Year. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
TE cis cig IES wig care eaca's SO 10.1 9. 15.7 14.1 
RRA SR ea Re Ae. 16.5 15.5 14.2 12.6 
1873 7.8 6.8 12.7 11.3 
1874 4.1 3.8 9.6 8.6 
1875 3.7 3.4 8.2 7.4 
1876 44 40 8.1 7.5 
1877 4.9 4.4 10.6 9.2 
1878 3.6 3.3 8.0 7.0 
1879 7.7 7.1 9.0 7.9 
opie sk wile Ady aed ae ce 6.8 6.3 6.7 6.0 


canal trade for this year should 
convince the people, not only of the state of New York but 
of the whole country, that no effort or expense should be 
spared to bring this great national highway to the greatest 
possible condition of efficiency at the earliest possible date. 
Cheap transportation for the products of the interior is a 
subject in which the entire country is directly interested, 
and it can be better attained through the agency of the lakes 
and the Erie Canal than in any other way.—Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Nov, 6. 


Lake Superior Lron Ore. 


Shipmencs of iron ore from the Lake Superior Region up 
to Nov. 3 are reported by the Marquette Mining Journal as 
follows, in tons : 


1880. 1879. Inc. P.c, 

From L’Anse........ 51,779 38,769 13,010 33.5 
From Marquette .. 609,538 487,018 122,425 £42 
From Escanaba... 1,084,992 662,254 422,738 63.5 
Total........... ..1,746,309 1,188,036 558,273 47.0 

Of the total shipments from Escanaba this year 555,703 
tons were from the Marquette District, and 529,289 tons 


from the Menominee mines. Besides the ore shipped by lake 
the railroads delivered 43,416 tons to local points. 
Shipments of pig-iron from Marquette were7,3635 tons. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Measure of Land Damages—Benefits. 


In the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, at Pittsburgh, Nov. 
9, an opinion was filed in the case of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Co. vs. Robinson, Rea & Co., which reverses the action 
of the court below and remands the case for a new trial. Suit 
was brought by Robinson, Rea & Co. in the Common Pieas 
Court of Allegheny County for damages arising out of the 
trespass of the road on their premises on the South Side, 
Pittsburgh. The jury awarded damages in the sum of 
nearly $17,000. From this verdict the defendants took a 
writ of error, and to-day obtain a reversal of the judgment 
of the lower court. 

In the opinion filed Justice Paxson says: ‘ Considering 
only the advantages and disadvantages, special and peculiar, 
resulting to the plaintiff's property by reason of the intro- 
duction of the defendant’s road upon it, what was the dif- 
ference in its value in the real estate market before and 
after the building of that road? The resoluticn of this 
question solves the problem. The property in question is 
used for manufacturing and ordinarily the market values of 
such lands are advanced by the introduction of railroads; 
this fact is one upon which the jury must pass, for 
much depends upon the situation of the property 
and the accessibility of the road which traverses 
it. If that road is carried through it on an embankment so 
high or in acut so low, that it can not be reached by a 
switch it is useless to the property; on the other hand, if the 
road is on grade or nearly so, that by a siding or switch 
it may be made useful and convenient for the purposes for 
which the property is used, the value of the property may 
be greatly enhanced thereby. How, then, can any one con- 
tend that either of the above conditions may not be given in 
evidence ¢” 

The opinion takes the ground that the court below erred 
in refusing to allow defendants to show that they had built 
their depot so as to be convenient of access by plaintiffs. 


Neglizence—Responsibility for Children. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has just given its de- 
cision in Canley against the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Co. This was a case where the plaintiff, a minor, who 
is represented by his father, brings suit against the railroad 
company for damages done the boy while playing upon the 
defendant’scars. The case was taken up from the Court of 
Common Pleas of Allegheny County, where a verdict ad- 
verse to plaintiff was found. Justice Paxson, in quashing 
the writ of error, refers to the opinion of Chief 
Justice Strong in a similar case, as follows: ‘ Ex- 
cept at crossings, where the public have a right of 
way, a man who steps his foot upon a railroad track does so 
at his peril. The company has not only a right of way, but 
it is exclusive at all times and for ail purposes.” Justice 
Paxson continues: ** We live in the age of steam and of 
rapid development. The world demands quick transporta- 
tion. Increased speed necessitates increased danger. Hold- 
ing, as we do, such corporations toa strict responsibility 
for negligence, it is our duty to give them aclear track. 
This rule is not only proper in itself, but is wep | for the 
preservation of life. Its propriety 1s no longer a subject for 
discussion. It also is to be equally well understood that pa- 
rents who permit their children to trespass upon the track of 
a railroad are guilty of negligence. It is not only gross but 
culpable negligence, as it imperils the lives of the children 
so trespassing, as also the lives of the traveling public. * * 
The child was playing upon the car where he ought not to 
have been, by the negligence and want of care of his 
father.” 


Elevated Railroads as Real Estate. 


In the case of the New York Elevated Railroad Co. against 
the Commissioners of Taxes of New York City, the New 
York Court of Appeals has just rendered a decision. It 
bas not yet been published, but it is understood that it fully 
supports the decision of the lower court, holding that the ele- 
vated railroad structures are to be considered as real estate 
and are liable to taxation as such. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., at Wilmington, Del., is 
building six sleeping and 20 passenger cars for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; five sleeping coaches for the Balti- 
more & Obio; passenger coaches for the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, the Mobile & Ohio and the George’s Creek & 
Cumberland roads. They have also a large quantity of 
work on hand for foreign countries, including nger 
and freight cars for Brazil and passenger cars for Spain (as 


noted elsewhere), Mexico and the West Indies. The shops 
of the company are all very busily core. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, in Philadelphia, have 
recently taken orders for 32 locomotives for the Denver & 
Rio Grande, 30 for the Philadelphia & Reading, 20 for the 
Chicago & Northwestern and several smaller orders. Urders 
are on the books from Australia, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Yucatan 


and Mexico. 

There has been plaved in the Helmbacher Forge and Roll- 
ing Mill, St. Leake, a machine that is capable of manufac- 
turing 3,000 car coupling-pins per day, and is so arran 
that the shaping dies may be changed to e any kind of 
pin desired. The inventor is Mr. L. Acheson, an energetic 
and valuable young mechanic in the employ of Messrs. 
Helmbacher. The simplicity of the mechanism of this ma- 
chine is remarkable, all the motion required to actuate the 
six dies by which the pins are formed being imparted by but 
three cams. Mr. Aceeee is now perfecting a machine by 
which coupling links are to be made, which is expected to 
be finished and in operation in two or three weeks.—Pitts- 
burgh Manufacturer. 

The Boston & Albany shops at Allston, Mass., have re- 
— orders to build a large number of freight cars for the 
road. 

Vbe car works of Blain Brothers, at Huntingdon, Pa., em- 
ploy about 150 men. They are repairing a large number of 
cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad and have a contract for 
600 box cars for the New Orleans Pacific. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co., at Wilmington, Del., have 
recently shipped 12 passenger cars, all to southern roads, 

The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have 
lately completed six Mogul freight engines for the Louisville 
& Nashville road. 

The Chicago Car Axle Co., at South Chicago, are building 
an extension 120 by 50 ft. and adding new machinery to the 
works. 


Tron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Kansas Rolling Mill, at Rosedale, Kan., is furnishing 
the iron rails for the Keokuk & Northwestern road. 

Benwood Furnace, at Martin’s Ferry, O., has been repaired 
and is nearly ready to go into blast. 

The new furnace—No. 3—of the Crane Iron Works, at 
Catasaqua, Pa., went into blast Oct. 25. It is 60 ft. high and 
16 ft. bosh, and has all the latest improvements. 

The Western Fence Co., Chicago, representing the con- 
struction department of the Thorn Wire Hedge Co., has large 
contracts for fencing on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, 
the Grand Trunk and the Indianapolis, Decatur & Spring- 
field road. 

‘the Lawrence Rolling Mill, at Ironton. O., is running full 
double turn. 

Berkshire Furnace, in Heidelberg, Berks County, Pa., is 
the oldest furnace in that section. It made cannon balls 
during the Revolutionary War. 

The Chester Tube Works, at South Chester, Pa., will be 
sold at assignee’s sale Nov. 17. The property consists of 17 
acres of land, with extensive buildings, engines, boilers and 
a full plant for the manufacture of boiler tubes and wrought 
iron pipe. 

Levi Houston, at Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., 
has several orders for wood-working tools to goto New 
Zealand and Australia. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Phoenix Iron Co., at Phoenixville, Pa., has lately 
shipped two bridges to the Great Western Railway, of 
Canada, and is finishing several iron bridges to go to 
Mexico. 

The Corrugated Metal Co., of East Berlin, Conn., has the 
contract for an iron highway bridge over the Ashuelot 
River in the town of Gilsum, N, H. 

The contract for the bridge over the Assiniboine River, at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, has been awarded to the Cleveland 
(O.) Bridge & Car Works. They were the lowest bidders, 
The bridge is to be completed by March next. 


Prices of Rails. 

Of steel rails the /ron Age says: ‘‘The market gives evi- 
dence of further improvement, and it would be more difficult 
to place orders to-day than it was a week ago. Sales during 
the past ten days amount to about 20,000 tons, divider 
among Pennsylvania manufacturers, at prices from $60 at 
mill to something lower, according to time of delivery. Eng- 
lish rails would cost nominally about the same as American 
rails, but they cannot be sold unless at 2 to $3 per ton less 
money. Several reasons are given for this discrepancy, 
chiefly, however, because of the difficulty in regard to deliv- 
eries. It is not always possible to secure freight room at the 
time desired, but on arrival they must be received, regardless 
of buyers’ convenience. When contracts are made with Ameri- 
can mills, dv liveries may be delayed for a while if found desira- 
ble, or under reverse circumstances may occasionally be 
hurried somewhat. Freights to points of delivery can also 
be arranged easier, and on better terms, too, than when the 
goods are of foreign manufacture. Then the mills are lo- 
cated at various points, each one having special advantages 
m competing for orders from roads in their immediate vi- 
cinity. This isin some measure neutralized when seaboard 
deliveries are required, which, however, are comparatively 
infrequent. Then there is the difficulty of enforcing con- 
tracts with parties at a distance, especially when there is 
but little probability of permanency in business relations 
between the parties. These and other causes appear to 
make a difference of $2 to $% per ton, and unless foreign 
rails can be Jaid down at $55 to $57.50, American manu- 
facturers will probably be able to maintain their prices as 
above mentioned, say $60 at mill.” 

Iron rails are more active, and sales of several thousand 
tons are reported at from $46 to $51 per ton at mill, accord- 
ing to section. No decline is expected at present. New York 
quotations are $46 to #48, 

Old iron rails are stronger. Small sales are reported in 
Philadelphia at $25.75 to $26.50, but holders are looking for 
better prices and ask $27 to $28 per ton. A sale is renorted 
in New York of rails to arrive at about $29 per ton landed. 

Pittsburgh quotations for spikes are $2.65 to $2.75 per 100 
lbs. ; track-boits, $3.50 for square and $4 for hexagon heads; 
splice pars, $2.25 per 100 lbs., all 30 days’ time. 


Four Hundred Miles an Hour. 

In the New York World of Nov. 4 appears the following 
letter, which is signed ** A Common Sense Engineer ;” 

‘It is possible, I hold, to transport freight and passengers 
from New York to San Francisco in ten hours, providing 
only capital enough be furnished to construct the road prop- 
erly. ith certain modifications the plan which I herewith 
submit to the public judgment could be made to work even 
with our ordinary steam motors, though it would wo: k more 
easily and less expensively by aid of the power of Niagara 
Falis transmitted according to the well known scheme. If 
there were anything whatever in the Keely motor, that 
would be precisely the power [ want. The plan proposed is 
as follows : A fair rate of speed for a railway train is forty 
miles an hour. The distance from New York to San Fran 
cisco is roughly three thousand miles. I would divide this 
distance into thirty parts, with stations at every 100 miles. 





First a track, not differing greatly from the ordinary rail- 





road track, should be iaid for a hundred miles, and it is 
only necessary to study rapid transit according to my plan 
over this section of the road to understand how the whole 
system would work, Over the first track of 100 miles, and 
running over cannon-balls upon that track is another, say 90 
miles long, on which, in turn, 1s another, 80 miles long, and 
so on till on the whole system the freight and passenger train 
runs, it being of any desired and practicable length. Sup- 
pose it is required to go from A to 8 adistance of 100 miles, 
the stable track over which all the others run is, of course, 
100 miles long, and the first movable track upon it is 90 
miles long. Let the first movable track be drawn by a sta- 
tionary engine the 10 remaining 10 miles, whereby one 
of its extremities will reach B, and let us say that it takes 
fifteen minutes for it to move through the ten miles. In 
the mean time the track eighty miles long, which runs 
on the track ninety miles long, will have been advauced 
ten miles by the motion of the ninety-mile track, and 
will itself (either by means of a stationary engine or a loco- 
motive) have advanced ten miles on its own hook, so that in 
all it will have gone twenty miles in the fifteen minutes, and 
its extremity will reach B at the same time that B is reached 
by the ninety-mile track. So with the seventy, the sixty, 
the fifty tracks, and up to the passenger and freight trains, 
which will reach B as soon as the ninety-mile track reaches 
B—that is to say, in fifteen mivutes, at the end of which it 
will have traveled about 100 miles. Perhaps the following 
statement will make the matter clearer. Let us call the 
ninety-mile track A; the eighty-mile track B, and so on. A 
is drawn ten miles, carrying with it B for the same distance. 
But B has a motion of its own, and travels over ten miles 
on its own account, 1t has therefore gone 20 miles; C, with 
a ten-mile motion of its own over B, which draws it along, 
has gone 30 miles ; D, 40; E, 50; F, 60; G, 70; H, 80; I, 
90 ; J (which is the passenger and freight train), 100 miles, 
and all in fifteen minutes. The whole system of tracks need 
not be more than four or five feet in height. With sufficient 
power the scheme is practicable, and with motors at present 
at our command it would work for short distances,” 

A Large Turn-table. 

Mr. ©, A, Greenleaf, of Indianapolis, is putting in a large 
turn-table at Chicago for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago road. It is intended for use by the heaviest class of 
consolidation freight engines, and is calculated to carry a 
load of two tons per lineal foot on the track. It 1s 5 feet 
long, weighs 44,000 Ibs , and is a deck or covered pit table. 
The turn-table proper is almost entirely of wrought-iron and 
steel, and the floor is of Southern pine. It is a centre-bear- 
ing table, but will not tip ; the locking attachment holds the 
table in line and surface, while a locomotive is passing on or 
off, and a series of rollers near the base of the pedestal holds 
the table level while being turned around. 

American Passenger Cars for Spain, 

We believe that no American rolling stock has ever been 
sent to Spain, the railroads of that country being equipped 
chiefly with English carsand engines, builton English plans. 
The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co,, at Wiimington, Del., is 
now, however, building several passenger coaches for a 
Spanish railroad. The road is the “ Ferro-Carril de Vals a 
Villa Neuva y Barcelona,” and the cars are ordinary day 
coackes on the American plan. It is possible that this 
order may be the beginning of a larger trade. 


Gunning. 


A train on the Memphis & Charleston Railroad was 
stopped by aman who gave a danger signal with a flag. 
Then he took deliberate aim with a gun at the engineer and 
killed him. He subsequently explained that he was out 
hunting locomotives. He proved to be a lunatic. 

Considerable amusement was occasioned on an in-comin 
train this morning by a litcle incident that occurred. * 
vender of vegetable ivory goods tackled a green-looking 
bridegroom, whose fair and blushing bride sat beside him. 
The greeny looked over all the fancy articles, and finally 
decided upon a rattle-box, The occupants of the car, who 
had been intently watching the couple, burst out into a 
simultaneous roar of laughter, and the rustic bridegroom 
could not imagine the cause of the merriment.—Ft. Wayne 
(Ind.) Sentinel. 

The other day an express train on the Wabash, westward 
bound, was flagged when about four or five miles out from 
Toledo, The train stopped, and a little boy not much bigger 
than a hitching-post got on. Stepping up to the conductor, 
he said, ina foal. shrill voice: * yeu may make up yer mind 
to stop here every day, mister, for I’m a going to git on bere 
reg’lar, after this.”—Toledo Blade. 

Railroad men tell the story of a clerical looking person 
who walked into the office of the Chicago & Alton road last 
week and asked the fare to Kansas City. He was told 50 
cents, when he drew out his credentials and threw down a 
quarter for half fare, 

Yesterday morning there were received at the depot one 
car of wheat, ove car of beer and one car of potatoes. This 
may be the proper proportion, but the usual ratio is two 
cars of whiskey sal three cars of beer to one car of pota- 
woes. We want the outside world to understand that Ari 
zona is becoming properly civilized.— Tucson Star, 

One of the grandest pleasures of railroad traveling to 
lovers has been destroyed. Now, before a train enters a 
tunnel, a pirate goes through the cars and lights all the 
lamps. 

The Boston Advertiser perpetrates the following para- 
graphs: ad PAs 

No railroad history is complete unless it is Rlustrated with 
numerous “ cuts.” 

There is a vast amount of *‘ truck and dicker” in railroad 
management. The *‘ truck” is necessary, and the “ dicker ” 

well, that seems to be necessary too. 

When a business man fails he generally asks for an ** ex- 
tension.” The railroads, however, are very apt to want an 
extension when they are doing the most profitable business. 

There is a great difference between the rolling stock and 
the capital stock of a railroad. The former is kept on the 
move, but the latter always has to be held. 

Railroad superintendents know that time “flies.” but take 
little heed of the fact. They confine themselves to the 
** running time.” 

There is a great difference between freight and cargo, 
Almost anything will make freight, but it takes a locomo- 
tive to make a cargo. 

The Pullman hotel cars are a great convenience to travel- 
ers. But still the roads generally rely upon the Westing- 
house machinery to brake fast. 

A conductor kaows when he has gutter good place. 

A Libel on Lake Captains. 

A Buffalo lake captain, when interviewed regarding his 
experience of the great gale of two weeks ago, answered 
that he spent more than an hourin prayer. A Chicago 
captain said he was made to feel what an awful sinner be 
was. A Clevelander replied that be made a solemn vow to 
quit swearing in case he was saved, An interview was held 
with a Detroit captain yesterday to see how he felt. It 
started off as follows: 

‘““You werein the great gale were you’ 

“*T was.” 

‘“As the gale increased the seas grew 
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foretopmast was broken off, did you realize what a miserable 
old sinner you was?” 

‘No, sir. My time was occupied in clearing away the 
wreck and thinking how the owners would blast my eyes,” 

‘* By and by, when the seas swept your decks and carried 
off your martes the davits, did you make any vows ?”” 

“T did not. I told the mate that we’d got to square off 
and run before it, or we'd all be in —— in less than twenty 
minutes.” 

“You meant Texas, did you not 7” 

“J did. Lknew we were headed directly for Texas, with 
the seas piling right over us.” 

‘Did your mate suggest holding a prayer meeting or sing- 
ing avy Gospel hymns ?” 

‘Not by a gone sight! He suggested that we’d better be 
mighty lively ager ing off or the infernal old tub would 
be at the bottom of Lake Michigan.” 

‘*When the awful voice of the gale roared in your ears, 
and the mountainous combers rushed down, as if to bury you 
from sight, did you have the least thought of making a vow 
to quit swearing if you were spared ¢” 

‘* No, sir ; on the contrary, I believe I swore faster than 
usual, | wasin a hurry to get her around.” 

‘** As the wheel was putover and she fell into the trough of 
the sea for a moment, what were your solemn reflections /” 

* Weill, sir, 1 solemnly reflected that if the blasted old 
sticks ever wanted to play dirt on me then was the time to, 
uo it,” 

‘“When you got squared away before the wind, did you 
tell your crew that they ought to return thanks to Provi- 
dence for baving escaped certain destruction ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir; | told ’em to ask the steward for about three 
fingers of good whisky apiece and then turn in all standing.” 

‘Do you feel that you pave any particular cause to be 
thankful 7” 

“ldo, The elevator men in Buffalo didn’t steal but 40 
busbels of wheat out of this last trip, while on the other the 
took 91! Lam very tharkful for that 51 bushels, and shall 
strive to be a better man hereafter. Take sunthin’, sir ?’— 
Detroit Free Press, 


Show Your Tickets, 

There isa rule observed at the Michigan Central Depot, 
which, excellent as it is in itself, is regarded by the malo t7 
of travelers as a source of annoyance; that is, the locking of 
the gates leading to the cars, and the necessity all travelers 
are under of saowing their tickets before passing the gates. 
The other night a party of Detroit ladies and gentlemen 
went down to meet friends who were coming in on the 11:50 
train, and for an hour or more they sat in the depot, passing 
the time in eating hot chestnuts and telling stories, 

The man at the gate wasf unusually strict that] night and 
could ne.ther be coaxed nor bribed to admit any of the party 
vo the inside, where the weary travelers would look for 
familiar faces. But hard-hearted as he seemed he is not 
altogether flint, as was proven later, when a poor, tottering, 
bowed old woman accosved him, asking in a tremulous voice 
if she might go through to meet her only son who was com-. 
ing on that train. . 

**No; impossible. The rules could not be broken !” 

The poor old woman coughed feebly and was turning away. 
Then she said, in a dreary voice : 

‘He is stone blind. If you see him groping about, will you 
kindly help him ?”’ 

“Oh, in that case, mother, I think I may suspend the rules 
—pass through,” and the old woman thanked him and tot- 
tered feebly in. 

A lot of travelers showed their tickets, and were told to 
move on. Then a lovely girl touched the gatekeeper’s arm: 
‘* My mother is coming on that train and isan invalid. Oh, 
sir, will you kindly allow me to meet her ?” 

* Passin,” said the man gruffly, ‘I suppose circumstances 
alter cases.” 

Presently a young man appeared breathless with haste. 
“ Has the train arrived ?” o! Well, that is good. Tam 
not too late. Let me go through ?” 

* Ticket ?” 

**No, sir ! 
are a son—” 

“ Pass through.” 

In a few minutes another man appeared, and made as if 
about to go through the gate, 

‘Locked ! oh yes, that’s right ; but I’m in a hurry~-busi- 
ness there, you know. That's the train now—undertaker—” 
he whispered in the official ear, and he too walked through 
the gate. 

The gate-keeper was just beginning to wonder if any of 
the people he had permitted to pass were thieves and pick- 
pockets, when the crowd of travelers began to surge back 
again, and a fine-looking elderly lady and gentleman passed 
arm-in-arm. 

‘* My blind son,” murmured the lady mischievously. 

And he could neither arrest nor hang her ! 

‘* My invalid mother,” laughed the young lady, who fol- 
lowed close bebind. 

‘* My father’s body,” echoed the young man who escorted a 
hearty, white-haired traveler, 

‘* And I’m the undertaker,” said the last of the party, as 
he dodged a billet of wood, ‘* I undertook this whole scheme. 
Rules are like pie crust, made to be broken sometimes. Good 
night.” i 

3ut no one will ever get through those gates again with- 
out a ticket or a diploma from the railroad company.—De- 
troit Post and Tribune, 


Too Good an Officer. 


In a report on the civil service in New Zealand, just pub- 
lished, the following passage occurs: 

‘In Auckland we found that on Feb. 26, 1879, a Traffic 
Manager who had had great experience in the management 
of railways in India and Australia was yay a to take 
charge of the traffic on the Auckland line, with inducement 
held out to him of increased salary if he could reduce the 
working expenses of that line from its then rate of 94 per 
cent. of the gross earnings to anything under 70 per cent. 
While he continued in this Pg rergs the expenses were re- 
duced to 68 per cent., and that certainly without any 
friendly aid from his superior officer, the Auckland General 
Manager. The loud complaints which had previously been 
made by the Auckland public were silenced, and his conduct 
seems to have been satisfactory. In consequence of the 
language and actions of his unfriendly superior, this officer 
felt compelled to resign. His resignation was accepted, 
and, although the General Manager was censured for his 
action toward this subordinate officer; his services are re- 
tained, while the too successful Traffic Manager has been 
lost to the service, and the public complaints are again re- 
vived. So little encouragement does this service offer to 
meritorious or even successful officers, and so easy is it made 
to drive away any dangerous rival.” 

The New Zealand railroads are owned and worked by the 
government. 


A Tough Story from England. 


An extraordinary railway accident occurred a few weeks 
ago in England. A train leaves London by the Midland 
Railway every evening at half-past eight. teh ex- 

ress follows at quarter-past nine, and passes the first at 
sicester, As the express nears Leicester it is customary to 


My father’s body is on the train. Oh, if you’ 
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slacken the speed and watch for the signal that the first train 
has been switched upon aside track and that the line is clear. 
On the night in question the engine-driver on the express 
train was compelled to bring the train to a stop, and wait a 
minute or two before the signal was displayed. In stopping 
the train the engine was reversed, but the engineer forgot, 
after stopping, to reverse it again. Accordingly, when the 
signal was displayed the train was started backward. It 
appears that neither the driver, the fireman, nor any other 
person on the train, with the exception of the rear guard, 
observed that the train was backing. It ran a full half mile 
in the wrong direction, and came in collision with the engine 
of a coal train, which was coming forward on the same 
track. Two or three of the cars were telescoped, and a num- 
ber of people were injured. It seems almost incredible that 
an engineer should not notice from the motion that be was 
going backward, and almost as incredible that he should not 
have disvovered it by looking forward upon the track. 


Continuous Brakes in France, 

A recent official report to the French Minister of Public 
Works on the best methods of preventing railroad accidents 
says that all French railroad companies are now experiment- 
ing with one or more forms of continuous brake. The West- 
ern Company has adopted the Westinghouse automatic, the 
Nerthern the Smith vacuum. The Paris, Lyons & Mediter- 
ranean is experimenting with both of these brakes. The 
Eastern is improving and applying the Achard electric 
brake, the Orleans is trying at once the Smith vacuum and 
the Heberlein (German) brake, and the Southern is beginning 
to try the Westinghouse brake on a large scale. The report 
says that the experiments made by the Western Company 
siuce April, 1878, with the Westinghouse brake ‘“ now seem 
decisive, and appear to leave no further doubt as to the prac- 
tical advantages of this system.” This company, at the 
close of last year, had this brake applied to 100 locomotives 
and 900 cars, and it has recently decided to apply it to 57 
more engines and 500 cars, when it will be used on all its 
express trains. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe,—Track is reported 
laid down the Rio Grande some 25 miles south of the late 
terminus at San Marcidl, 125 miles south of Albuquerque, 
and 1,027 miles from Atchison. Work is progressing steadily 
toward the junction with the Southern Pacific. 


Baltimore, Cincinnati & Western.—The Baltimore 
Gazette says of this projected line: ‘The road will be 571 
miles in length, and the route selected. is a practicable and 
beautiful one. From Baltimore to Elkridge, thence across the 
main stem of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and off into 
Montgomery County, crossing the Metropolitan Brinch of 
the Baltimore & Obio above Rockville al intersecting the 
Baltimore & Potomac rosd at Ball’s Bluff. The eastern ter- 
minus will be at Curtis’ Bay, on the Baltimore side, opposite 
to Canton, and on the southern boundary of the city. The 
western terminus will be Cincinnati. The following coun- 
ties in the states through which the road passes, will be 
traversed : Maryland--Baltimore, Anne Arundel, Howard 
and Montgomery: Virginia—Loudon, Clarke and Frederick; 
West Virginia—Hampshire, Hardy, Pendleton, Pocahontas, 
Randolph, Webster, Nicholas, Clay, Braxton, Kanawha, Put- 


nam, Winfield, Macon and Cabell: Ohio—Lawrence, 
Greenup, Scioto, Adams, Brown, Clermont and 
Campbell. Leaving the Maryland line the road 


on its route first goes to Leesburg, Va., thence to Winchester, 
and down the valley to Moorefield, Hardy county, W. Va. 
This includes the Eastern Division, a distance from Balti- 
more of .90 miles. Branching westward the route lays 
through miles and miles of valuable iron and coal lands, the 
next principal stopping place being Charlestown. By care 
ful estimates the company are assured that for 100 miles 
through which the new railroad passes in West Virginia on 
the route to Charlestown there are 6,400,000,000 tons of 
coal of the value of $4,267,000,000, when all the other im- 
mense veins in the vicinity are considered, The Ohio River is 
crossed about Lronton, in the southeastern part of the state 
of Ohio, and the road there winds up along the river banks 
to Cincinnati.” 


Baltimore & Ohio.—-The application of the Pullman 
Palace Car ( vompany for an injunction to restrain this com- 
many from running sleeping cars, which, it is alleged, are 
infringements of the Pullman patents, came up before the 
United States Circuit Court in Baltimore, Nov. 4. Three 
days were occupied in the presentation of the affidavits and 
other testimony, and the exhibition of models of cars before 
the court. The defendant sought to establish that the 
Pullman Company had really no claim to priority 
of invention, its cars being merely imitations of older 
devices which anyone had a right to copy. Models 
were shown of cars used on the Cumberland Valley 
road in 18386, and on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac in 1888, and other early sleeping coaches were 
instanced. Proof was brought to show that the Rock Island 
road had run its own sleepers since 1864 without inter 
ference. 

Arguments were begun Nov. 8, and were expected to con- 
tinue all the week. The case may beclosed, but itis not at 
all probable that any decision will be given this week. 


Bell’s Gap.—Track is now laid on the extension of this 
road from Lloydsville, Pa., northwest to Coalport in Clear- 
field County, Pa., about 12 miles, making the road 20 miles 
long from its junction with the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Bell’s Mills. The extension passes over some valuable 
coal lands. 


Brooklyn Elevated.—On application of the Attorney 
General of New York, at the request of Richard G. Phelps, 
Receiver of this road, Alfred Wagstaff has been appointed 
co-Receiver by the New York Supreme Court. An applica- 
tion for authority to permit the Receivers to goon and 
complete the road is now pending. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern,—The ex 
tension of the Pacific Division is now completed to Clarion, 
the county-seat of Wright County, Ia., which is 55 miles 
northwest of the old terminus at Holland, and 10314 miles 
from the junction with the main line at Vinton. Trains will 
very soon run through to the new terminus. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—The 
trains of the Eastern Division of the Republican Valley line 
now run to Chester, Neb., four miles east of the late ter- 
minus at Harbine, and 45 miles from Red Cloud. Work on 
the extension eastward is in progress. 


Central and Union Pacific.—It is reported that repre 
sentatives of these companies are now in session in New 
York to consider the question of a consolidation of the two 
companies. Nothing is definitely known about the matter, 
but the rumor is that additional stock will be issued to equal- 
ize values, the Union Pacific stockholders receiving a bonus 
of 15 or 20 per cent. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—The board of directors 





has voted to pay 4 per cent, interest on the income bonds 
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out.of the earnings of the fiscal year ending Aug. 31 last, 
The payment will be made Dec. 1 at the Central Trust Com- 
pany in New York and the Globe National Bank in Boston. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul.—Track on the Iowa 
& Dakota Division is reported laid tor 20 miles west of the 
late terminus at Mitchell, Dak. There is some heavy grading 
to be done on this line, and it is tbought hardly possible that 
the track can reach the Missouri this season. 

The company has secured the right of way through the 
Indian reservation west of the Missouri, agreeing to pay 
$110 per mile, and, in addition, a fixed price per acre for 
depot grounds. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Notice is given that the 
surviving trustee under the Beloit & Madison mortgage has 
chosen by lot 57 bonds to be redeemed for the sinking fund, 
the numbers drawn being 5, 7, 43, 46, 47, 57, 59,71, 72,77, 
78, 87, 106, 164, 168, 169 171, 174, 185, 189, 190, 191, 
193, 206, 209, 216, 219, 220, 221, 224, 231, 255, 271, 276, 
278, 279, 281, 284, 289, 306, 307, 309, 310, 313, 326, 329, 
338, 349, 350, 353, 358, 367, 371, 373, 886, and 387. These 
drawn bonds will be redeemediat 105 and accrued interest 
at the Chicago & Northwestern office in New York, Dec. 3}, 
1880, and interest on them will cease from that date. 

The regular trains on.the Toledo & Northwestern line this 
week began to run to Webster City, Ia., the crossing of the 
INinois Central. This is 42 miles beyond the late terminus 
at Gifford and 82 niles from the main line at Tama. 

The extension of the Menominee River line westward to 
the iron mines along the range has been completed from the 
old terminus at Quinnesec to Florenc:, a distance of 17 
miles. 

The Chicago & Tomah and the Milwaukee & Madison 
companies, both proprietary lines of this company, have 
voted to consolidate the two organizations. The consolidaedt 
corporation will be known as the Milwaukee & Madison 
Company. 





Chicago & Western Indiana.—A dispatch from Chi- 
cago, Nov. 10, says: ‘‘The State Supreme Court to-day 
made public a decision refusing a supersedeas in the case of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern against the Western 
Indiana Railroad. This is a case involving the condemna- 
tion of certain land, necessary to secure entrance into the 
city, of the Western Indiana Railroad. It is a substantial 
victory of the latter road over the Lake Shore.” 


Connotton Northern.—Track is now laid on this exten! 
sion of the Connotton Valley road from Canton, O., north t» 
Hartville, 12 miles, and this section is now being ballasted. 
Further progress is delayed for atime by a bad swamp at 
Hartville, in which it has been found necessary to drive piles 
asa foundation for the track. From Hartville to Kent, 
about 12 miles, the grading is all done. 


Dallas & Wichita.—Track is now laid to Hickory 
Creek, ‘l'ex., five miles westward from the late terminus at 
Lewisville, and 27 miles from Dallas. Grading is nearly 
done to Denton, nine miles further. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This company is now pushing 
work on no less than six branches or extensions at once. The 
San Juan line is now nearly completed to the Chama 
Summit, 50 miles west of Animas, Col., and will soon be in 
the San Juan Valley, where work can be pushed toward 
Durango and Silverton. 

The New Mexico line is expected to Le running in Decem- 
ber to Santa Cruz, 22 miles from Santa Fe, which is to be 
the terminus, and 28 miles beyond Caliente. 

The Silver Cliff line is nearly all graded from Cafion City 
to Silver Cliff, and the prospects is that tracklaying will be 
finished this year. 

On the Eagle River line from Malta through Tennessee 
Pass to Eagle River, track is laid from Malta west 12 miles 
and Red Cliff is to be reached in two months or so. From 
Red Cliff to Eagle River will be built next year. 

The Leadville, Ten Mile & Breckenridge line is to have its 

terminus at Frisco, instead of}Breckenridge, as at first in- 
tended. This line is to be done this year from Leadville 
north to Kokomo. 
On the Gunnison line the bridge over the Arkansas at Sa- 
lida is done, and track laid three miles from the main line at 
Salida. This line will cross the Marshall Pass with grades of 
211 feet to the mile, and run down Marshall and Tumichi 
creeks to Gunnison. The whole line, with a branch from 
Poncha to Maysville, is under contract to be finished by 
June next, 


Denver, 'South Park & Pacific.—It is reported that 
negotiations have been in progress for the consolidation of 
this company with the Denver & Rio Grande. It is said that 
a substantial agreement as to terms has been reached, but 
that the matter is in suspense at present, because counsel 
have given an opinion that authority must be obtained from 
the Colorado Legislature before the consolidation can be com- 
pleted. 


Des Moines & Minneapolis.—-Suits have been begun by 
this company against certain stockholders to recover the 
value of stock held by them, or compel them to surrender 
the stock. Itis alleged that the defendants were incorpo- 
rators of the company, or nearly all of them; that they 
elected themselves officers and directors of the company 
in January, 1874, and July 14, 1874, issued to themselves 
certificates of stock, to the amount named above, to repre- 
sent shares, each share to be $100; that for this stock they 
have not paid one dollar , that the issue of such certificates 
of stock was in violation of the charter of the company, 
which says all shares of stock must be paid for before they 
are issued. The road is now controlled by the Chicago & 
Northwestern. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—From Nov. 
1 last, local passenger rates on this road are reduced to fol- 
lowing figures: 

Straight tickets, 4 cents per mile. 

Round trip tickets, 30 days’ limit, 3! 
way. 

Unlimited thousand-mile tickets to families or firms, sepa- 
rately, not to both combined, 3 cents per mile. 
Thousand-mile tickets, good only for one person, and lim- 
ited to one year, 2!¢ cents per mile. 

Passengers who do not purchase tickets will be charged 5 
cents per mile. 


cents per mile, each 


Genesee Valley.—At a meeting of the Commissioners 
of the Land Office in Albany, N. Y., Nov. 5, it was resolved 
to sell to the Genesee Valley Railroad Company all the inter- 
est of the state in the banks and prisms of the Genesee Valley 
Canal lying between the Erie Canal, in the city of Roches- 
ter, and the village of Mill Grove, in Cattaraugus County 
for $11,500, being at the rate of 3100 per mile. The state 
reserves certain rights over such feeders and reservoirs as 
may be determined by the State Engineer. It is a further 
condition of the sale that the purchasers shall build a rail- 
road along the whole length of the canal within a reasonable 
time. 





Grand Southern.—The work on the various bridges 
needed for this road is being prepared and the bridge build- 
ers are getting ready to erect them. The bridges are to be 
erected at the following points: Lancaster, Musquash, Le~- 
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reaux River, Magaguadavic, Big New River, Little New 
River, Popologan, Little Lepreaux, Lepreaux and Digde- 
guash. 2 


Greenville, Columbus & Birmingham.—This com 
any has contracted with the Indianapolis Rolling Mill for 
iron rails for 10 miles of road. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Notice is hereby given that 
25 land-grant bonds were, on Nov. 6, drawn for redemption 
under the terms of the mortgage, and will be redeemed by 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company in New York. The 
numbers drawn were 16, 46, 53, 188, 195, 209, 311, 374, 
470, 485, 541, 556, 579, 588, 636, 638, 665, 703, 708, 724, 
728, 780, 834, 840 and 845. Interest will cease 60 days 
from date of drawing. 


Illinois Central.—This company reports earnings of its 
lines in October as follows: 

1880. 1879. Increase. P.c. 

Ix Tibia: :'....2..5.055: $675,091.00 $625,948.94 $49,142.06 .7.9 

In lowa (leased lines)... 185.033 00 181,910.21 3,122.79 1.7 


Total...........,..$860,124.00 $807,850.15 $52,264.85 6.5 

During October, 1880, the land sales were 2,141.08 acres 

for $13,196.92, and the cash collected on land contracts was 
13,516.63. 





Indianapolis, Delphi & Chicago.— Work is p SS- 
ing from both ends on the extension of this road from Rens- 


selaer, Ind., north by west to Dyer, on the Joliet Cut-off of 
the Michigan Central. Track is laid from Dyer south eight 
miles, and from Rensselaer north also eight miles, and the 
gap of 24 miles is all graded. For convenience in using the 
equipment now on the road the track from Rensselaer north 
is laid temporarily of 8 ft. gauge, but will be changed as soon 
as arrangements can be completed for changing the 3814 
miles of the old road between Rensselaer and Delphi to 
standard gauge. 


International & Great Northern.—The grading of 
the extension from Austin, Tex., to San Antonio is nearly 
finished, and the workmen are being transferred to the line 
beyond San Antonio, where ground has already been broken. 
It is reported that two lines are to be built, one running di- 
rectly to the Rio Grande, near Eagle Pass, and thence down 
the river, while the other will leave the first line at a point 
not yet determined and run to Ft. Clark and thence up the 
Rio Grande towards E] Paso. 


Knoxville & Ohio—lIt is stated that negotiations are 
in progress for the extension of this road ‘to the Kentucky 
state line, to meet there the extension of the Louisville & 
Nashville’s Knoxville Branch. If the result is favorable, it 
is understood that the agreement and a plan for the extension 
will be submitted to the Knoxville & Ohio stockholders at 
their annual meeting in a few days. The cost of the extension 
is estimated at over $7C0,000. 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company intends to 
make extensive improvements in Nashville, Tenn. A new 
depot will be built to serve for all the lines entering Nash- 
ville; also a building for general offices and extensive new 
shops. The shops will include a freight repair shop 200 ft. 
diameter; a car-erecting shop 80 by 200 ft.; paint shop, 80 
by 200 ft.; foundry, 70 by 200 ft.; smith shop, 70 by 200 
ft.; locomotive-erecting shop and machine shop, each by 
200 ft. There will also be a wheel foundry and several 
other buildings, a round-house for locomotives, a storehouse 
and office building. 


Macon & Brunswick.—In his recent message to the 
Legislature the Governor of Georgia, after rehearsing the 
history of the attempted sale on Nov. 6, 1879, and its actual 
sale on Jan. 13 last, says: ‘‘On Feb. 28, 1880, the lease and 
sale were concluded, and the road transferred to James M. 
Couper, George H, Hazlehurst, A. J, Lane and W. M. John- 
ston, as lessees first, and afterward as purchasers. All of 
the provisions of the law were complied with. The sum of 
$250,000 in 4 per cent. bonds of the state of Georgia was 
paid by the purchasers, and the title transferred. The pur- 
chasers have already begun to survey a route for the exten- 
sion of the road from Macon to Atlanta, as required by the 
act, in twelve months after the executicn of the lease. 

“The act has been fully executed, the sale of this valuable 
property having been effected to a strong company, finan- 
cially responsible, and in every way legally bound to carry 
out to the letter the law of the purchase, and I have every 
reason to believe they will comply with their obligations. 

** The directors of the Macon & Brunswick Railroad make 
their final report of their management of the road from Sept. 
30, 1878, the date of their last report, to Feb. 29, 1880, when 
they turned over the road to the lessees and purchasers. 
The earnings during this period were $638,731.36, and 
the expenses $496,246.35, leaving balance of $142,- 
484.91. Tne road has paid into the treasury dur- 
ing these 17 months $164,608.12, which includes some 
of the earnings previous to October, 1878. Considerable 
addition was made to the equipment of the road, including 
engines, cars and rails. The directors refer to the reduction 
of the net income received by the state from the road by 
several large amounts paid since the road was seized by the 
state in 1873, including $97,796 of fare bills of the old com- 
pany, $11,585.06 of old mortgage bonds, and $14,041.60 of 
freight balances lost, due by the Atlantic & Gulf Railroad 
of freight balances. 

* The directors have been engaged, under executive direc- 
tions, since the sale of the road, in winding up the unsettled 
business, a portion of which still needs sume attention, but 
is in process of settlement.” 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat reports that orders have been given to send a large 
port of the Kansas Pacific business over this road from 
Junction City, Kan., and also to take freight from the 
Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe at Emporia on the same line, 
the object being to send business from both roads around by 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, so as to avoid Kansas City 
ee escape the division required by the existing pool at that 
place, 


Nashua & Lowell.—At the meeting held Nov. 10, the 
stockholders voted by a large majority to ratify the agree- 
ment for the lease of the road to the Boston & Lowell Com- 
pany at a fixed rental of $60,000 a year. The Boston & 

4owell stockholders also met on the same day and voted to 
ratify the lease. 


_ Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—A new build- 
ing, three stories high and handsomely finished, is to be 
crcenet for the general offices of this company in Nash- 
ville, 


New Orleans Pacific.—Work is now in progress on the 
grading for 55 miles out of Shreveport, La., and but 20 
miles moré are to be let before reaching the grade already fin- 
ished. The American Railway Improvement Company has 
agreed to have the road in running order to Lecomte, 145 
miles from Shreveport, by Aug. 1, next. By that time it is 
expected that the extension of Morgan’s Louisiana & ‘Texas 
road will be finished to Lecomte, and a connection can be 
made for New Orleans at once. The company, however, 
will not rely on the Morgan road, but will go on with its 
own line to New Orleans. 
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New York Central & Hudson River.—This com- 
he official statement of gross earnings for October is as 
OllOWS: 





1880. 1879. 
MINIS 5 6.02 0-0 soo dapeeageeie sede $741,739.07 $646,783.77 
SEES char ccgiadss nace apicaed bee ave 2,001,569 .89 1,974,113.10 
RR SS Se 351,889.39 277,689.32 
Ms 0.06 < cone vind hhh ... $4,095, 198 .35 $2,898,586 .19 


The increase was $196,612.16, or per cent. The gain was 
in passengers and miscellaneous, freight showing a very 
small increase. October is the first month of the new fiscal 
year. 


North Atlantic City.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation in New Jersey, to build a railrvad three miles 
long from the inlet at Atlantic City northward to Brigantine 
Beach, lately renamed North Atlantic City. 


Ogden & Idaho.—A dispatch from Portland, Oregon, 
says: ‘“‘Colonel J. Richardson, one of the leading seirte of the 
Utah & Northern Railroad, was in this city this week, and 
be brings information which may be relied upon as authentic, 
that Jay Gould and his associates of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road have raised all the necessary funds and completed all 
the arrangements for building a standard-gauge railroad 
from Ogden to Boise City, Idaho Territory, a distance of 250 
miles. The narrow-gauge road from Ogden, already built, 
will be utilized, from Ogden 40 miles north, by laying a third 
rail. The railroad will be completed within eight month. 
The Grand Ronde Branch of the Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion lines to Baker City, Oregon, will be completed about the 
same time, and there will then remain only 100 miles to 
complete another trans-continental railway.” 


Ohio & Mississippi.— Receiver King reports to the 
Court for September as follows : 





Pahambe, Bans, 1, IBBD: ooo ins. ndin ices ecast¥es seinde chads $301,351 
BION Ee COP TNS BROWER: 0's oo 0c sown one ee Fe Ube e bes 578.898 
TD ccahaans eet bd odbroing tates ike eats ee in tk tence tee see $880,249 
es cidasecbadhone cennkten.cx ose tiarrenven 606,544 
SOD, COG. So s5 < odes uStRb coa0s anaes cnka anes anaeemeah $273,705 


Disbursements include $863 for vouchers prior to Nov. 18, 
ao, and $214,482 for the July coupons on first-mortgage 

nds. 

The Receiver issues the following notice : ‘‘ By direction of 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of 
Indiana, I will, on Nov. 1, 1880, pay on presentation at the 
First National Bank of Springfield, i the interest coupons 
of the mortgage bonds of the Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
Company, Springfield Division, which fall due on that date, 
and on the same day will pay on presentation at the office of 
the company, 52 William street, in the city of New York, 
the interest coupons of the Ohio & Mississippi Railway Com- 
pany which fell due Oct. 1, 1880. On Nov. 5, 1880, I will 
pay on presentation at the First National Bank of Spring- 
field, Ili., the interest coupons of the mortgage bonds of the 
Ohio & Mississippi 7 Company, Springfield Division, 
which fell due Nov. 1, 1877. 

‘And on Nov, 12, 1880, I will pay on presentation at the 
office of the company, 52 William street, in the city of New 
York, the interest coupons of the second mortgage bonds of 
the Ohio & Mississippi Railway Company, which fell due 
April 1, 1877. 

**The said several overdue coupons will be paid at their 
face value on the surrendey thereof, without prejudice to 
the right of any party receiving such payment to demand 
hereafter that interest be paid on all such overdue coupons 
from the time of maturity until payment, the question of 
the right of any party to interest upon such overdue cou- 
pons being reserved by the court for future determination. 
A record will be kept of the names of parties surrendering 
such coupons for the purpose of such future payment of in- 
terest, in case it shall be determined that the parties are en- 
titled thereto.” 


Ohio & West Virginia.—On the branch or extension 
from Gallipolis, O., northeast up the bank of the Ohio River 
to Pomeroy, track is now laid to Middleport, 17 miles from 
Gallipolis, leaving about five miles to reach Pomeroy, It is 
expected that trains will run through this month, This ex- 
tension will make the road 87 miles long from Logan to 
Pomeroy, the distances by rail from Columbus being 115 
miles to Gallipolis and 137 to Pomeroy. The road is con- 
trolled by the Columbus & Hocking Valley Company. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation.-—This company makes 
the following statement for the month of Uctober ; 


Gross earn, Net earn. 
kw ae ery Oty $254,500 $129,500 
SI TONE Fi oll Sa chebiedbeclel ve obbh 77,000 34,000 
Ratiroand WIGimMons i. .\06 5s. ce siedse devs ee 51,400 38,400 

NEL cchics daubiesadessnpedeceacnieeh opie $382,900 $201,900 
Total net, October, 1879................- AR PESRLAT RS =e 
Devrenne (17:4 Her Con’... ci ccc cctevoneeces $42,437 


The company informs us that Vice-President T. F. Oakes 
reported, under date of Oct. 30, that on the Columbia River 
line, from the Dalles to Wallula, 67 miles of track were laid, 
leaving 46 miles to be laid out of the totallength of 113 
miles, 


Pennsylvania,—The following is a statement of all the 
dividends declared by this company since its organization in 
1855: 


Per cent, 







1856—-May, 4 per cent.; Nov., 4 per cent.... 8 
1857— May, 4 per cent.; Nov., passed ........ 4 
1858—May, 3 per: ent.; Nov., 3 per cent.. SiS iseds. LAST 
1859—May, 3 per cent.; Nov., 3 per cent...........0 6.6.44. re 
1860— May, 4 per cent.; Nov., 3 percent . 6 
1861—May, ‘per cent.; Nov., 3 per cent 6 
1862—May, 4 per cent.; Nov., 4 per cent s 
1863-—-May, 4 per cent.; Nov., 5 per cent,....... .......+++6. 1D) 
1864—Fep., 40 per cent. in stock; May, 5 per cent. in cash; 
Nov.. 5 per cent, in cash, 10 p r cent. stock sub- 
scription privilege a par, making total pure divi- 
GIR Discs nipsicn.cee sta sovaseedeenss iba es owkednes alien 
1865—May, 5 per cent.; Nov., 5 per cent....... ............. 10 
1866—May, 5 per cent.; Nov., 4 per cent..........-..600. 0. @ 
1867—May, 5 per cent, in stock and 3 per cent. in cash; Nov., 
3 per cent. in cash.. eens sces veeres ceoeseresees 
1868—May, 5 per cent. in stock and 3 per cent. in cash; 
Nov., 6 per cent. in cash. .........-0....0vceesceveees 13 
1869—-May, 5 per cent.; Nov., 5 per cent..... ............ 10 
1870—May, 5 per cent.; Nov., 5 per cemt..... 6.66... cece eens 10 
1871—May, 5 per cent.; Nov., 5 per cept...........6.. 06060005 10 
1872—May, 5 per cent,; Nov.. 5 per cent................. . ood 
1873 —May, 5 per cent in cash; Nov., 5 per cent. in seript.... 10 
1874— May, 5 per cent.; Nov., 5 per cent..................... 10 
1875—May, 4 per cent.; Aug., 2 per cent.; Nov.,2 percent. 8 
1876—Feb., 2 per cent.; May, 2 per cent.; Aug., 2 per cent.: 
BOOT. D POP: COG ae so 5665's add e td5d.beabrene) davote 8 
1877—Feb., 2 per cent.; May, 1% per cent................... BY 
NN. NP GI ss 00.5 6 odechhe ts neirah* can ‘inassenne>o es 2 
1879—May, 2 per cent.; Nov., 24 per cent... ............ . 4% 
1880—May, 3 per cent.; Nov., 4 per cent. in cash, | per cent. 
NT. a oo ececgdy wessbhoesy vets’ PiSbavou sigs 
Malking a total 06... 0isiids tsi casi sick side! o%-0d 229 
Of this 183 per cent., or an_average of 7.32 per cent. 
yearly, has been paid in cash. The scrip dividend of No- 


vember, 1873, was not worth par when it was issued, but 
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all, or nearly all, the stock dividends have been at a pre- 
mium when issued. It is said that these premiums and those 
on the stock privileges have been worth 32!¢ per cent. of 
the face of the stock, making the total return of the stock 
in 25 years 2611¢ per cent., or at the average rate of 10.46 
per cent. yearly. The moderate dividend this month, in 
the face of net earnings large enough apparently for one 
twice as large, indicates a disposition on the part of this 
company to take a conservative course and strengthen itself 
in time of prespesttx for the days when it will nou be so easy 
to make a good dividend, of which it has recently hada 
serious experience. 

In answer to complaints from Philadelphia merchants to 
the effect that the company was exercising discrimination 
against that city by the issue of limited tickets which did 
not allow the holder to stop over there, this company has 
made anarrangement by which an extension of time is 
allowed on limited tickets from southern and southeastern 

ints. A stop-over of three days at Philadel hia will also 

» allowed on New York limited «tickets, provided a contin- 
uous journey is made to Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Philadelphia Ledger, 
which is popularly regarded in Philadelphia as a semi- 
official organ of the Reading management, says : 

‘* We have obtained from the officers of the Reading Rail- 
read an abstract of the present financial condition of the 
company. Irrespective of interest on the floating debt, the 
total cash fixed charges of the Railroad Company and the 
Coal & Lron Company together for interest are as follows : 

1880. 1881. 1882 18833, 
Total fixed charges..$4,918,789 $4,937,713 $5,403,867 $5,850.02: 
Add interest on float- 
ing debt 800,000 800,000 800,000 


800,000 


Total $5,718,789 $5,737,713 $6,295,867 $6,650,023 
‘The difference in the fixed charges for the several years 
named is due tothe fact that coupons have been cut off and 
funded upon the junior obligations, and that it is not until 
July, 1882, that the full interest has to be paid, after which 
the fixed charges for subsequent years are exactly the same 
as those for 1883. 
The actual earnings of both companies applicable to 
this interest up to Sept, JO, 1880, were.... $4,084,824 
Estimate for October..... 20 ........0eeeeeee 850,000 
Estimate for November. 800,000 


Nd nt «pain dance vets 0anth seh enon Aeadiabeat “$5,734,824 
“Or enough to meet all interest obligations upon all 
classes of obligations which must be paid in cash, 


The total floating debt of both companies is at present,$10,127,400 
Add for receivers’ obligations outstanding 2.495, 102 


Adi for risks on contracts and bills receivable. ... . 500,000 
Add for all default in interest, lessthe half coupon on 
on the general mortgage to be paid Nov, 9 > a 520,000 


cece ee 18,552,503 

“In order to provide for the floating debt of the com- 
panies we are informed that the reported * deferred bond’ 

Jlan is about to be adopted, and that the English projectors 
had deposited $2,040,000 caution money as a_ torfeit, 
with a banking house in New York to bind the contract. 
This plan involves the issue of $34,200,000 of deferred in- 
come bonds, entitled to a dividend up to 6 per cent. out of 
the profits of the company only after the common shares 
have had 6 per cent. When each class has had 6 per cent. 
each is to be entitled equally to half of the surplus, the re- 
maining half of the varpies to go into a reserve fund to pro- 
vide for interest generally in case of deficiency in bad years, 
The sharebolder will be entitled to subscribe at 80 per cent. 
for $50 of the deferred income bonds for each share held by 
him, $3 to be paid on subscribing, #4 in 30 days after the 
allotment, and the remaining $8 in two equa! payments 
at intervals of 60 days. The London syndicate, acting 
through a London banking house, probably Morton, 
Rose & Co., agreed to deposit with an American bank, to be 
named by the company, the sum of $2,040,000, as a forfeit 
to the company in case they fail to comply with an obliga- 
tion to take at the issue price all of the deferred income 
bonds not taken by the shareholders, und have further 
agreed that out of the deposit money the company may re- 
tain up to $1,000,000 whatever is necessary to make up the 
second instalment of $4 on such amount as may not be taken 
by the shareholders. I€ is stated thata form for the guaranty 
contract will reach this country in about 10 days; that all 
theSReading Receivers and the board of managers have ap- 
proved the conditions above mentioned, and that the pros- 
pectus is likely to be issued within two weeks, or as soon as 
the contracts can be signed, the preliminary negotiations 
having thus far been conducted \y cable. This issue, if 
consummated, will produce $10,200,000, It is then pro- 
posed to sell the $5,000,000 of unissued general mort 

gage bonds of the company, which, after the success of de 

ferred income bonds, it is assumed, will sell for par, making 
$5,000,000 or a total of $15,200,000, which, after payment 
of the commission for guaranty, will leave the company 
more than $1,000,000 over and above its cash requirements. 
Out of the large amount of collateral returned to the com- 
pany by the payment of the floating debt, it is proposed by 
sales to raise enough money within the next two years to 
meet the deferred coupon scrip which matures in 1582, Ln 
reference to the proposed issue of deferred income bonds, the 
suggestion is made by some of the parties interested that after 
the payment of the floating debt the remaining fixed charges 
will amount to about #6,000,000 annually, and 6 per cent. 
on the stock will be about $2,000,000 more, so that the de- 
ferred bonds would come in for whatever surplus might be 
left after this absorption of $8,000,000 of the net earnings.” 

On Nov. 5, the announcement was made in Philadelpma 
of the probable adoption of this deferred income bond plan. 
On the same day it was also stated that the Board of Mana- 
gers and the representative of the English Committee had 
agreed upon a reorganization committee to act in this coun- 
try. 

The names of the gentlemen composing the committee 
were announced as follows: J. 2B. Lippincott, of the firm of 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., publishers, and one of the managers 
of the company; L. V. Williamson, retired merchant, and 
ove of the managers: Eckley B. Coxe, of Coxe Bros., coa! op 
erators in Drifton, Luzerne County, Pa., and one of the mana- 
gers ; H. Pratt McKean, retired merchant, and one of the 
managers ; Moses Taylor, of New York, or a representative 
to be named by him (the Receivers were appointed on Mr. 
Taylor’s application); Charles H. Rogers, President of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank ; Isaac Hinckley, President of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad 


Company; frederick Fraley, President of the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company end Secretary of 
the Centennial Board of Finance; Daniel K. Bennett, 


President of the Little Schuylkill Railroad Company: Thos, 
Cochran, President of the Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company. 

Mr. Jobn C. Bullitt, Counsel of the Fidelity Trust Com 
pany, trustee‘of the consolidated mortgage, on Nov. 5 notified 
the Keceivers that all objection to the payment of halt the 
coupon of the consolidated mortgage, as announced by the 
Receivers for Nov. 9, was withdrawn, and the payment was 
therefore made as advertised. ; 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 


Sealed 
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sals will be received at the office of Chief Engineer M. J. 
Becker, in Columbus, O., until Nov. 20, for the excavation 
of a tunnel 3,400 feet long, and the partial timbering of the 
same, and the excavation of the approaches, near Gould’s 
station, seven miles west of Steubenville, O. Plans, specifi- 
cations, ete., can be had on application at the office. 


Pittsburgh & James River Valley.—The project for 
a connection between Pittsburgh and Richmond by way of 
West Virginia and the James River Valley is being indus- 
triously worked up. An excursion was started over the 
route last week, the parties joining it being chiefly Pitts- 
burgh iron men and officers of the new Richmond & Alleg- 
Leny road, which is to be part of the proposed line. 


Piymouth, Kankakee & Pacitic.—The Kankakee | 


(UL) Gazette reports that persons have been buying up the 
bonds of this defunct company, and that the purchasers have 
»xpressed their intention of [or mae | control of all the claims 
against the property. It is believed that they mean to com- 
plete the road, which was partly graded seven or eight years 
ago. 


Rio Grande & El Paso.—This company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation in Texas to build a railroad from the 
New Mexico line southward to El Paso, The incorporators 
are all connected with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
and the company is to build the short section of that road 
which will be in Texas, 


Rutland.—The Boston Advertiser savs: *“‘ The Rutland 
tailroad Company defaulted on Nov, 1 for the fourth time 
on their first mortgage 8s. There are about $240,000 of these 
bonds outstanding. Several suits were brought a year since 
against the company in the United States Courts to enforce 
payments ov coupons due May 1, 1879, the first on which 
default uceurred, These suits were recently terminated by 
the company’s payment of the coupons upon which suit was 
brought, with 6 per cent. interest from their due date, in 
accordance with the decision in the Cheever & Hart case. 
Suits were brought a month ago on coupons outstanding, and 
it is understood new suits will be brought on each successive 
default.” 


St. Louis, Lron Mountain & Southern.—A dispatch 
from St. Louis says that the provisional injunction hereto- 
fore granted by the United States Circuit Court against this 
company at suit of the Southern Express Company was, on 
Nov. 6, modified by Judge Treat, so that no accessorial 
charges shall be exacted; that no discrimination as to return 
of empty kegs or packages shall be made, or as to compensa- 
tion for freight between the rates required of the plaintiff and 
other express companies, or of the defendant; defendant sball 
not prevent or refuse the transportation of express matter 
offered by the plaintiff for a reasonable compensation, the 
same not to be more than present rates, nor exact the con- 
tents of packages asa prerequisite to said transportation. 
[t also provides that the plaintiff’s messengers shall, on pay- 
ment of the passenger fare, have the same accommodations 
for the care and custody of shipments as are accorded to the 
messengers of other’express companies, including those of the 
defendant. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The Arkansas Division is 
now open for travel to Seligman, Mo., 30 miles south fron 
the junction with the main line at Plymouth. This is five 
miles more than was heretofore reported. 


St. Paul & Duluth,—The Taylor’s Falls & Lake Su- 
perior Branch is now completed to laylor’s Falls, Minn., 10 
miles northwest from the late terminus at Centre City and 
21 miles from the main line at Wyoming, which is 80 miles 
north of St. Paul. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.—The 
following securities have been placed on the lists at the New 
York Stock Exchange : 

Atchison, Topeka db Santa Fe, stock, $25,000,000. 

Chicago, Milwaukee d& St. Paul, Hastings & Dakota 
Division, $525,000 bonds, numbered 8,086 to 8,610, inclu- 
Bive, 

International d&° Great Northern, first-mortgage bonds, 
$400,000, 


Shenandoah Valley.—This company has decided to es- 
tablish its repsir shops at Luray, Page County, Va., provided 
the county will pay at once its subscription of $200,000 in 
county bonds, 

The company has engaged an engineer to ake a reconnois- 
sance of the country from the Chesapeake & Ohio at Way nes- 
boro to Bristol and thence down to Chattanooga. He is to 
report not only on the practicability of the route, but also 
on the mineral resources of the country. 


Sonora Railroad.—A_ correspondent of the Chicago 

os ina long letter dated at Guaymas, Mexico, Oct. 
O, says : 

* Now as to the Sonora Railway Company (limited) : 
What has it done and is it oe! 

‘This company, composed chiefly of Boston capitalists, 
organized under the laws of the state of Massachusetts, for 
the purpose cf doing business in Mexico, is working under 
what is called the ‘ Blair Concession,’ an authority which it 
is claimed is still in foree, Pending final action by the Mexi- 
cau Congress, this company was allowed to begin work last 
spri ng bonds to the amount of $50,000 being deposited with 
the Mexican government. I have the whole history of this 
pr yject from its inception in 1860, under the auspices uf Gov. 

’esquiera, of Sonora, the Hon. Alexander Willard, Ameri- 
can Consul at Guaymas, and others, but it is not necessary 
to give details here. 

“In April last, W. R. Morley, Esq., Chief Engineer, for- 
merly a leading engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad, arrived in Guaymas with a corps of assistants, 
and at once began work. A schooner-load of material just 
arrived from ‘San Francisco furnished tools and powder, 
and natives of the country, Mexicans and Taquis, were at 
once employed. More engineers and skilled labor soon 
arrived and vast amounts of material were received during 
the summer, so that the heavy work around Guaymas was 
completed in good season, and the work beyond that put 
under contract. After extraordinary labor and great 
tact and skill in dealing with intricate questions, Mr. 
Morley can now_ congratulate himselt on the suc- 
cess of his efforts. The difficulties of such an enterprise as 
beginning to build a railroad ata distant point from other 
roads, in a country like Mexico, are incredible. A strange 
country and foreign lan ; infrequent communication 
with the East and with San Francisco, mails being irregular 
and no telegraph line; a people who did not half believe in 
the good faith of the enterprise, and who yet united with 
cheerful unanimity in getting the highest possible prices for 
their labor and what they had to sell; labor inconstant and 
careless; these and a thousand other impediments have been 
overcome by Mr. Morley’s ability and energy, ably assisted, 
however. ty Mr. W. W: Symon, an Englishman, but a resi- 
dent of Mexico for some seventeen years. 

‘* Abort a mile and a half east of the city of Guaymas is a 
half rocky, half sandy peninsula of considerable extent, 
called Funta Arena, or, in English, Sandy Point. This pen- 
insula divides the ouver harbor from the inner one, and it 
was here that the rai!road company commenced operations, 
clearing and leveling the ground for depot grounds, yards, 
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Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 
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* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones 

+Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, 
actual distance run. 

+ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 

§ Fuel not estimated, 

| Two empty cars rated as one loaded one. 

{ Switching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 


ete. About 1,000 ft. from the point of this peninsula lies 
Ardilla Island, quite large, and with deep water all around 
it. Simultaneously work was begun here also. 

‘* Great changes have taken place in this locality in a few 
months’ time. 

‘* Punta Arena has been leveled and graded, and extended 
into the sea towards Ardilla Island, whose high and rocky 
cliffs have been thrown down by blasting to form a w.de 
and firm road-bed around its upper end anc out into the 
water towards Punta Arena. A substantial pile-bridge now 
connects Punta Arena with Ardilla Island, and on the outer 
or channel side of this island is a commodious wharf for 
landing railroad material and, eventually, freight. 

“Quite recently rails for 25 miles of track, one locomotive 
and 18 flat and box cars arrived from Europe, and another 
ship-load of rails is daily expected 

“Tracklaying has just been commenced, and will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. The track starts at 
the wharf on Ardiila Island, crosses the long bridge to Punta 
Arena, and, running along high embankments and through 
deep cuts, finally passes over another long bridge, and 
enters more open country. A great dealof heavy and ex- 
pensive work has been done in these few_miles, but for the 
rest of the line to Hermosillo the grading is very light. 
Thirty miles of road-bed are ready for track, and the re- 
maining sixty miles to Hermosillo will be graded in ample 
time, being now under contract. The material-yard at Punta 
Arena is crowded with railroad material of all kinds, and 
all around shows activity and ‘ push.’ 

** The company intend to run a line from Punta Arena 
into the city, and the sooner the betier, fcr the solitary news- 


tion. 

“Although most of the leading men of Guaymas are favor 
able to the railroad, still there 
current of feeling against the enterprise. Part of this is 
due to the fact that a new town has been laid out near Punta 
Arena close to tke railroad track and facing the sea, and 
some of the streets have been named after American citizens, 
railroad officials and others. Many citizens fear, and [ 
think with good reason, that the business of the old town 
will be injured by the location of a new town close to the 
depot, and, besides, they bitterly resent the naming of streets 
after strangers. Still, the custom-house being in the old 
town, rather gives the citizens the advantage, as the Col- 
lector can compel the railroad company to bring all freight 
into the city, where the custom-house now is. 


orders only to build to Hermosillo, but expects before long 
to be directed to extend further. From Hermosillo the road 
will probably run to Ures, a rich mining centre, and thence 
up the Sonora Valley by Arispe and the Guadalupe Pass to 
its junction with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. 
If the Guadalupe Pass is not practicable the railroad can 
run up the Sulphur SpringValley, and thence by a somewhat 





circuitous route effect its junction with the Santa Fe.” 

















paper of Guaymas (Mexican) is clamoring for its construc- | 


seems to be a strong under- | 


** At present, as I learned from the Chief Engineer, he has | 
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Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 

++ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 
rated as three loaded ones, 

+t Switching engines allowed 6, work-train 8 miles per hour. 

§§ Engineers’, firemen’s and wipers’ wages not included in cost. 

The ton of coal is 2,000 Ibs., unless othetwise noted; .25 bushels 
counted to the ton. 


Southern Pacific.—The operating terminus is now at 
Lordsburg, N. M., which is 40% miles from Yuma and 1,138 
miles from San Francisco. At latest accounts the track lay- 
ers were 15 miles east of Lordsburg and advancing steadily. 


Tonawanda Valley Extension.—This company has 
been organized to extend the Tonawanda Valley road from 
its present terminus at Currier’s Corners, N. Y., to Arcade, 
about 12 miles. It will be consolidated with the Tonawanda 
Valley Company when the road is finished. 


Troy & Greenfield.—The Adams (Mass.) Transcript of 
Nov. 4 says: ‘‘The Railroad Commissioners, who have re- 
cently made an examination of the state railroad, have 
expressed to Manager Gardner their satisfaction at the 
present condition of the road and the marked improvements 
made on it under his administration. They find the road 
from Greenfield to North Adams in first-class condition and 
second to no single track road in the state, and, while the 
road bed and embarkment from North Adams to the 
Vermont line is not as sightly asthe rest of the line, from 
the fact that the work of the road-building for the second 
track is not yet fully cleared up, yet they recognize the 
desirable condition of this portion of the road elso, which 
will in a short time have the neatness of appearance, with 
solidity of structure, that so favorably characterize the road 
asawhole. This appreciation of the marked improvement 
which Manager Gardner is bringing to pass in the state’s 
| property under his control, was very complmentarily ex- 
| pressed by Governor Long and the Council on their recent 

visit of inspection. The wisdom of Governor Talbot’s choice 
of a first class railroad man is becoming recognized.” 


| Union Pacific.—Thiscompany’s statement for the month 
|of Angust is as follows : 

















Earnings. Expenses. Net earn, 

| Union Pacific... $1,305,849 $514,537 791,312 
U P. branches 284,530 184,452 100,078 
Kansas Pacific 516,255 253,365 262,890 

| K. P. Branches 67,788 52,963 14,825 
| TE bir beans . $2,174,422 $1,005,317 $1,169,105 
| Interest, sinking funds and dividends.. .......... ...... 868,170 
Surplus for the month.... ....... ...seceeess $300,935 


The expenses of the entire line were 46.24 per cent. of 


| gross earnings. 


Vernon, Greensburg & Rushville.—Track is now 
| laid to Brewersville, Ind., seven miles south of Westport, 
| the late terminus, and 22 miles from Greensburg. About 
| five miles more will complete the road to North Vernon. 


| Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Work hs actually been be- 
gun on this road, or rather resumed, for a little was done 
several years ago. Gangs of men are reported at work 
near Pike, Lodi, Wellington and Clarkfield, O. Mr. Griggs 
is contractor for the whole line. 








